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INTRODUCTION. 



Thb reader who may consider this little 

volume worthy his perusal;, will perceive that 

it comes to him with the ; authority of the 
author's name. Though that name is not one 

to which celebrity is attached^ it is^ nevertheless^ 

not altogether unknown in the Hterary circles 

of Germany. The present publication forms the 

twenty third volume of my writings. 



INTRODUCT-IO 



As an author, 1 hope I have sometimes me- 
rited the respect of the better porUon of the 
German public ; aud it shail always be my 
endeavour to deserve the confidence and kindness 
which, as a private individual, I have experienced 
wherever fate has conducted me in the course 
of a wide and varied career. 

On the brcaliiog out of the war between Russia 
and the Porte, I determined to serve in tlie cam- 
pai^ of Turkey, with the view of augmenting the 
information I had acquired during a previous jour- 
ney in the east and a short residence in the Morea. 

I will candidly confess that another conside- 
ration contributed to influence this resolution. 
TVhat is frequently denominated " the dearest 
object ' in life," I imagined I had found in a 
cdiihtry whence I was banished in consequence 
of an imprudent step taken for the service of a 
&iend. 
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1 could nut willingly submit to tlie fate which 
1 liad brought upon myself and I resolved, under 
the protection of a foreign uniform, either to 
pass the frontier which separated me from the 
object of my wishes, or to seek an honourable 
death in the field of bat'tle. 

False newspaper intelligence which described 
the Polish army as already on its march to 
the Porte, together with the limited choice of 
travelling routes and my wish to continue my 
military career among the gallant Poles, induced 
me to proceed to Warsaw, where I hoped to 
be received into the Polish service, after my 
qualifications should be duly examined and ap- 
proved. 

On my arrival in Breslaw 1 became acquainted 
with & Pole, who informed me that I should 
find it difficult to enter the Polish service, and 
that in all probability I should be obliged to 
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enter the Ruseum army as soon as I arrived in 
Warsaw. 

All happened as my friend foretold. An emis- 
sary of the Grand-Duke Couatantine, of whose 
vocation I had no suspicion when I was intro- 
duced to him in Germany, met me accidently 
on the first day of my arrival in Warsaw. He 
gave me a friendly greeting and coudncted me 
to the house of Baron von Sasa, where I expe- 
rienced a very kind reception. I was speedily 
given to understand, that to avoid any thing 
disagreeahle, it would be advisable not to hint 
to any one the real object of my journey, but 
to declare to the Grand-Duke, when I should 
be summoned to his presence, that I hud come 
to /farsaiv for the ex'press purpose of entering 
the Russian service. I was assured that if I 
did not attend to these instructions I might 
get into difficulty. 
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I had no alternative left ; for I did not wish 
to, return to Germany, and probably if I had, 
I should not have been permitted. 

I was, in appearance at least, graciously re- 
ceived by the Grand-Duke, and under the pre- 
tence of possessing the privilege of foreign no- 
bility, (though as a Frieslander, I could not enjoy 
hereditary nobility) I was permitted to enter the 
service. My audience with the Grand-Duke 
took place at four o'clock in the inorning, and 
the same day at noon I was made a cadet in the 
Czarewitsh lancer regiment of the Imperial Rus- 
sian body-guard. 

The details of my two years' service would 
be out of place in these sheets, which are devoted 
to matters of greater importance than those 
which personaUy concern myself. 

A fall from my horse having injured my health 
to such a degree as to render me unfit for longer 
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service, my discharge was determined on, though I 
did not immediately receive it. I lingered for 
some time in the most miserable situation ima- 
ginable ; I had relinquished all hope of ever recover- 
ing my personal freedom, when, on the Emperor's 
arrival in Warsaiv for the convocation of the Diet 
in 1830, I unexpectedly obtained my liberation. 

A circumstantial account of the particulars 
which attended my departure from Poland would 
be superfluous in the present volume, which 
merely exhibits the fruits of my two years' 
service. It is poisoned fruit, and I am well 
aware that its effects may operate to my own 
injury. 

The present volume is divided into several parts, 
of which the largest and most important is en- 

L titled " Sketches of Warsaw." The " Journey 
to Warsaw," which was written previous to the 
breaking out of the Polish Insurrection, is 
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only important in as much. as it affords an idea 
of the state of Poland before the people rose 
for the recovery of their rights. 

The want of information respecting Poland 
must be regarded by many as a matter of sur- 
prise ; considering that the journals of the day 
manifest no deficiency of correspondence fix)m all 
comers of the world* 

This want of intelligence respecting a country 
which tyranny has banished from the circle of 
states, in which it was once gloriously and honour- 
ably distinguished, perhaps depends on circum- 
stances on which very unjust and false ideas may 
frequently be formed in foreign countries. 

The question : Who should write from Poland, 
and about Polaud? may be more difficult to 
answer than a newspaper reader imagines. Few 
are perhaps aware that in Poland, and especially 
in Warsaw, every word, I may say, every thought 
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is watched, and every seal broken ;— in short that 
all channels of communication are stopped, and 
if any one should be found bold enough to venture 
on speaking or writing, the next hour may doom 
him to captivity. 

None but men wlio are free and independent 
can be expected to speak the truth openly and 
fearlessly. — Now in Poland no man is free 
and independent — for no man except the all- 
powerful Grand-Duke, be his rank what it may, 
is secure of his personal freedom for a single 
hour. Indeed no man who has acquired a 
knowledge of facta by personal experience iji 
Poland, can be said to be free even in a foreign 
country. Wheresoever he may wind bis way, he 
will be watched by the Argus eyes of the hirehngs 
of the Russian government. Even in the peace- 
ful city of Dresden, a German {Lieutenant Mar- 
tens, of Hanover,} who was formerly in the 
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Russian service^ suddenly disappeared, leaving no 
clue whereby he could be traced. I have been 
assured by credible persons who knew the fact, 
that he was kidnapped in consequence of a 
volume which he wrote under a fictitious name.* 

Many mil regard this fact as impossible ; and 
perhaps, on perusing the following pages will be 
inclined to doubt the truth of a great portion of 
their contents. 

This I cannot help. I say with Seume, ^^ you 
may confidently rely on my laying nothing 
before you to which I have not been an eye- 
witness, or for which I cannot adduce the best 

authority.*'! 
Those who doubt the fact of the kidnapping 



* This publication was entitled! Rtuslaiid in der neuetten Zeitf 
von C. Pa6f/«— 1829. 
t Seume's " Accounts of the Events of Poland in the year 1794. 
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of Martens will probably say : " we live in the 
nineteenth century, and in Germany unconcern- 
ed about the intrigues of foreign powers, and 
independent by the just adniiniatration of our 
own laws. Our authorities are not, like those 
of Italy and some other countries, secretly leagued 
with vagabonds and criminals. It is impossible 
to believe that in Germany where a handkerchief 
can scarcely be stolen without discovery, a 
living man should be secretly carried otT." All 
this may be said — but I fear it not. 

Ih every conflict, spirit is the best and surest 
weapon. Whoever possesses sufKcieut spirit pub- 
licly to defend the rights of man by his pen, 
will be able to employ another weapon when 
those rights are threatened in his own person. 

I see foreign spies about me pursuing their 
vocation undisturbed — but that awes me not. 

The spirit of the age is aroused. The traitors 
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are no longer secure against the vengeance of 
an indignant nation. I live too in an age in 
which truth is heard^ and with the confidence 
inspired by a clear conscience, I rely on the 
just administration of the laws. 
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JOURNEY TO WARSAW. 



** Think not, men of Athens, that he is a God, or that the 
power he now possesses rests on a sure and everlasting founda- 
tion, and will never he wrested from him. 

<< It is not so. He is a man, and is exposed to the evil 
consequences of hatred and fear. How many hate him ! Now, 
it is true, all tremhle, bend, and fall prostrate before him. 
But it will not always be thus/*— Demosthenes to thjb 
Athenians, 
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CHAPTER I. 

Prussian Poland. — Descriptions of a Polish village. — ^The 

Russian Frontiers. 

Rbader, should you ever undertake a journey 
to Poland, and happen to direct your course by the 
way of Breslaw to Kalish, fail not to bestow a 
lingering look on the stately oaks in the neigh- 
bourhood of Militsh ; feast your eye on their rich 
green foliage, or, if it be winter, on their hoar 
covered branches ; open your heart at sight of 
them, and bid farewell to Germany. But having 
done this, close your heart as securely as your 
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portmanteiiii ; have a care of your words as of yourS 
purse ; for you are approaching Poland. 

When first I travelled that road, liad I knowa 
that the oaks whose luxuriant fohage rustled 
around rac, were the last I should see, I would 
have greeted them fondly and sorrowfully ; but 
I forgot for the moment the proud boast of " the 
land of oaks," nor did I feel its force until the 
stately forms and murmuring rustle of the trees 
were no longer seen or heard. 

In journeying by the course ahove-mentioned, 
the traveller will observe the scenery of Germany, 
by a gradual transition, superseded by Polish 
scenery, until he reaches the point where Poland 
proper begins. 

The road from Breslau to Kalish is one of 
the worst I ever travelled through j I may pro- 
perly say travelled through, for a considerable 
part of it is intersected by a deep marsh. 

The vehicle in which I rode was quite as bad 
as the roadj that is to say, when I passed the 
first station beyond Breslau, where the civi- 
lizing inSuence of that line provincial town 
ceased. 
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JOURNEY TO WARSAW. 5 

With the comfortable anticipation of a broken 
arm or leg, or perhaps something even worse, I 
stepped into the chaise which was got ready at 
the third station, firmly resolved to save my life 
by a desperate leap, in the event of the overturn 
with which I was momentarily threatened. 

But besides the risk of being overturned, there 
was the danger of the vehicle being shattered 
to pieces, a calamity which it appeared nothing 
but a miracle could avert. 

Irritated at being required to pay for this con- 
veyance, I thrust my head out of the window 
and vented some imprecations against the crazy 
machine. 

^^ Bless me. Sir, it is no fault of mine," said 
the postillion, ^^ I have often told my master 
that the old rumbling thing would tumble to 
pieces ; but to no purpose, — I ani obliged to har- 
ness it over and over again. I suppose I must 
continue to drive it until it breaks down on the 
road. My master will have it so : — but I am 
only a postillion, and it is no business of mine." 
So saying, he whipped his horses, and I had no al- 
ternative but to resign myself passively to my fate.' 
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Reader, can you fonn any idea of how the 
earth looked before it was formed ? Perhaps 
yoii cannot, but I can,— for I have travelled 
through Prussian Poland. Among the many pic- 
tures which are constantly present in my re- 
collection, the aspect of that country is the 
most remarkable ; it is a compound of sand, 
marsh, clay, straw, and dung, A prominent 
point in the picture is a village : —to give it 
this denomination is perhaps an insult to all 
other miserable villages on the face of the earth ; 
but nevertheless, it is a village. 

In this picture the two principal objects are 
Heaven and Chaos ; for the earth, as I have be- 
fore observed, seems to he yet unformed. Here 
and there above the sand arise some shattered 
rocrfs, broken mud walls, and filthy dung-hills, 
which seemed to totter as the wheels of our 
carriage rolled past them, — This was the whole. 

I was thirsty and I ordered the postillion to stop 
at the village inn that I might get a glass of water. 
Without saying a word the fellow drove up to a 
miserable hovel, the thatched roof of which 
had Bunk down between the rotten mud walb. 
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JOUKNEY TO WARSAW. 7 

I alighted and asked for something to drink, for 
I could not venture to infringe the rights of inn^ 
keepers so far as to ask for merely a glass of water* 

A woman, to describe whom would be a viola- 
tion of the laws of taste, after a pause, which 
led me to suspect she was dumb, replied : ^^ You 
can have some schnapps/' ^^ Schnapps !" I re- 
peated, and perhaps some wine. . . .and. . . .for my 
tongue and lips are parched. • • .a glass of water.'' 

The woman beckoned me to follow her, and 
conducting me through filth and mire, into the 
yard adjoining the hovel she said : '^ There is the 
welL" 

I beheld a hole, filled with dirty discoloured 
water, and surrounded by filth and fungi.-— 
^' Is this the well, good woman ? " I enquired, 
shocked at the picture of human misery which 
here presented itself.-*^^ Yes, that is the well, she 
replied, and yonder lies the bucket ; but the pole 
is broken, so if you want water we must send to 
my lord's for it."—** My lord's ! " I exclaimed 
with surprise, "where is that ?".., .for I had 
seen nothing in the place which indicated the 
proxindty of a nobleman's abode.-— The woman 
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led me to the door, and pointing to a thatched 
roof which rose a little above the rest, ghe told me 
that that was "My lord's." "And does hia 
lordship really reside there ? " said I — "Yes, Sir, 
in anmmer," replied the woman. An elegant 
Polish Bummer palace thought I. — " But is there 
no clean water to be got nearer than that ? " I 
asked.— " Our weU, and that at my lord's, are the 
only ones in the place." was the answer. — With- 
out waiting for any further information, I hastily 
brushed past a groupe of half-naked children, who 
were playing in the sand, and threw myself into 
the miserable chaise that was waiting at the door. 
I now resumed my dreary journey, and while I 
surveyed the scene aroimd me, I felt convinced 
that except Poland, no country on tlie face of the 
earth could offer such a prospect. As far as the 
eye could reach, nothing was visible but empty 
space— space so extensive, that it seemed as 
though a whole world might easily be created 
within iis limits. In utter despair I drew out my 
travelling flask, and took a dram. Having filled 
my pipe, I began to reflect on the happiness of 
nations, and on the remark of the Freiick ^ 
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JOURNEY TO WARSAW. 9 

guards, who, as they marched through these 
parts, exclaimed : — ^^ Is this what the Poles call 
their country ? '' Night drew in while I was 
absorbed in this reverie. 

Next morning when I awoke in the chaise 
at the last post I laboured under a frightful 
depression of spirits. I felt as if approaching 
the end of the world. It was the dawn of a 
cold spring morning. .. .but in these desolate 
regions there was no indication of spring. 

Here the four seasons appear to be engaged in 
a criminal process respecting the death of nature. 
There are only three elements and a half; namely, 
air, earth, marsh, and just enough fire to light a 
pipe. 

At length I observed on the left of the road, a 
stone building : this was the Prussian Custom- 
house, or whatever it might be called. 

The postillion presented his ticket, and the 
toll gate fiew open. It closed again with a loud 
crash, which thrilled every nerve within me. 

I was now formally separated from the land of 
oaks, which, however, I had in reality left at the 
distance of twenty German miles behind me. 
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My heart beat heavily. I was now, properly 
speaking, in no country, for between the last gate 
with the black and white eagle, and the barrier 
with the double red and white eagle, there is a 
distance of two, or two and a half wersts. What 
a contrast do the Prussian and Russian frontiers 
present I — At the former there is neither guard 
nor sentry ; — at the latter nothing but Cossacks, 
inspecting-officers, frontier- yagers, arms, and coats 
of arms* 
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CHAPTER II. 

|?.Ti|min^t«o«- of passports— The Cossack officer— Kalish — ^The 
Hotel-de-Pologne— Beauty of the Polish women. 

How shall I describe the moment, when ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer to the Russian bar- 
rier, I descried in the distance the first cossack : — 
he was standing motionless, and watching the 
approach of the coach in which I was seated. 

The barrier was thrown open,— the coach 
rattled past it, and I was in the Russian govern- 
ment, — in Poland. 

My travelling companion had come from Paris. 
We alighted, and were conducted into an office on 
the right side of the road, where we were first 
examined by a Polish inspector. 

Beside him lay three huge volumes, containing 
lists of free-masons and carbonari, and of sus- 
pected persons, whose names had been collected 
by the activity of Russian spies abroad. 
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He elowly took up each volume, glanced over 
the iilphabetic liet, noted down his observations, 
and compared our persons with our passports. 

While he waa gravely turning over the leaves of 
one of the secret volumes, my compaflioft made 
uie a sign by stealth. The page on the opposite 
leaf enabled me to guess when he hai^rrived at 
the letter of my name. 1 changed my place 
unobserved, and obtained a sly peep at the book. 

The officer asked no question. He examined 
our passports, and the guard that escorted ub, 
which consisted of a cossack, and a frontier- 
yager, and took us to the house of the cossack 
ofGcer, on the opposite side of the road. 

We were ushered into a neat room, whuse open 
windows freely admitted the fresh morning breeze. 
The walls, after the oriental fashion, were bung 
with arms. Divan and table were covered with 
rich carpets, long Turkish pipes were in each 
comer of the room, and enveloped in a loose 
kaftan, the tall handsome figure of the cossack 
officer stood before ua. 

His high open forehead was shaded by a pro- 
fiision of dark curly hair, his countenance wi 
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handsome and intelligent, and his deportment and 
behavioar were distinguished by natural grace aixd 
good breeding. 

He received us with a good humoured smile, 
itqiMsHA Ihat we would be seated on the divan, 
or otf. dbairs, and he himself sat down at the 
writing taMe, near the window. 

Having examined and registered our passports, 
he folded them up, and rising from his chair, 
presented them to us with a bow. He then 
pressed our hands, and pronounced his national 
greeting : "Welcome to Russia.'^ 

My companion and I had each a silver rouble 
ready in our hands, and when we offered them for 
his acceptance, he said, "Pardon mei^Tou do 
not know the customs of our country. I am an 
officer. If you like to give my clerk a little 
present, he may take it.*' Whether or not the 
worthy cossack might have been persuaded to 
accept the rouble, I will not pretend to determine. 

A frontier-yager, in a green and white uniform, 
now mounted the coach-box, and we started for 
Kalish. We learned that the diligence was to 
leave Kalish for Warsaw, exactly at noon, which 
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was very lucky for us as travelling by post in 
Poland is (fltceediiigly expenaive. 

We soon reached Kalish. The surrounding 
country is not bad, and in tiome parte is even 
agreeable. 'ITie town presents an aspect of culti- 
vation, and except Warsaw, ia the finest I aaw 
throughout Russian Poland, Some manufactories 
of cloth, and some good sheep pasture in the 
neighbourhood, add considerably to ite comfort 
and prosperity. 

We were recommended to the Hotel-de-Po- 
logne, which is the best house of the kind in 
Kalish. It well deserves its name, considering 
that it is distinguished for that negligence which 
is the peculiar characteristic of Polish inns and 
inn- keepers. 

Although it was nearly half-past seven in the 
morning, there was not a servant to be found who 
could shew us to a chamber.— I rang the bell as if 
all Kalish had been in Hames ; but no one appeared. 
At length a ragged maid servant shewed herself, 
and asked us what we wanted. — We told her we 
wished to be shown to an apartment where we 
might dress, and that we afterwards wanted to 
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breakfast. The girl went away to prepare fur 
our accomnodation, and we seated o^ielves on a 
bencb^ at the entrance of the inn. A Jew stepped 
up to us^ and with a low bow^ muttered some- 
thing which I did not distinctly understand. 
"Are you the agent or charge d'affaires here?" 
I inquired. '^ If so^ I wish you would procure us 
some sort of accommodation." The Israelite 
screwed J^is ugly face into a grimace^ and drawing 
nearer to me tiian was quite agreeable^ spoke 
out more distinctly^ at the same time handing- 
to me the address of a Madame Hurtig. ^^ Good 
Heavens 1" I exclaimed^ '^ do you think we have 
nothing more important to attend to now than 
this Madame Hurtig." My companion^ who 
knew the country better than I did^ laughed 
and observed that it was all quite rq^ar^ and 
in Poland^ under the goyemment of the Grand- 
Duke, every thing must be according to regular 

One of the waiters appeared^ and haying sent 
the Jew about his business^ ushered us into 
some large and half empty rooms on the first 
floor. Here we found bedsteads without beds, 



dirty water in cracked wash-hand baaini 
other articles of shattered furniture. 

Fresh air is a pleasant thing ; so I threw open 
the windows. We ordered breakfast, and set 
about arranging our disordered dress. 

The coffee was served. It was not so bad as 
the inn ; on the contrary, I found it tolerably 
good, for I had recently tasted the coffee of 
Saxony and Prussia. 

In Poland the traveller cannot fail to remark 
the tnige of orientalism which pervades every- 
thing around him : he sees Jews, Turkish pipes, 
dark eyes, voluptuous expression, a disposition to 
debauchery, and despotism, which cannot be more 
arbitrary even in Turkey. — In Kalish our coffee 
had an oriental Savour. 

We proceeded to the post-office to go through 
the required ceremonies. Our trunks had already 
been searched on our arrival, and they had been 
full half an hour under inspection, before we went 
to the hotel. My books now became the subjects 
of examination ; and when the inspector informed 
me that they must be sealed up and forwarded 
to Warsaw, I produced a list of their titles and 
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declared myself the author of the ^' Student of 
Salamanca;'' (rf the ^^Mainottes;" '^the Bliz^ 
toni," and the " Psariot." 

*' The Student of Salam. . . .Mainot. . . .Bliz 
• . . .Ps. . . .Psariot. . . /' mumbled the inspector, 
while he scanned me from head to foot. *^ I will 
be personaUy responsable for the contents of 
these books," said I, *^ I am the author and 
will present myself to the Censor at Warsaw/' 
"Hem 1" replied the inspector, "if you are the 
author, it is of very little use to send the books 
forward alone. • » .But what are the books about ?" 
• • . •" Oh ! they contain essays on whist and 
boston, flying machines, and Bavarian puddings," 
said I, and the inspector turned to another 
trunk. 

After we had secured our places in the di- 
ligence, my companion and I went to take a look 
through the town. 

It was ten o'clock, and fair female faces were 
visible at the open Hfindows in the principal 
streets. 1 buttoned my coat up to the throat, 
^linking it adviseable to defend my heart. 

c 
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The Polish women are beautiful but that is 

not all. . . .They are exquisitely beautiful. 1 am 
almost convinced that Eve must have been a 
Pole. 

I was now wandering through the streets of 
Kalish. I have wandered as a stranger through 
many townsj and whoever has done the same 
will acknowledge how readily a man, under such 
circumstances, yields to the impressions of the 
moment. A lovely face at a window is, to him, 
a valuable picture, which he views in a gallery, 
and which, in another hour, may be closed from 
his sight for ever,... All tinder does not catch 
fire at the first touch; spark after spark may 
fall upon it without effect. .. .Some, on the other 
hand, immediately ignites and is as soon ex- 
tinguished. 

Alas ! how many mortals have ashes, mere 
ashes in their bosoms instead of hearts. ... Let 
these travel to Poland, and they may yet learn 
to love. 

My travelling companion told me of a gen- 
Germany, 



tiemau who, after losing his heart i 
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his soul in France, his understanding in Italy, 
was made bankrupt of all his senses in Poland ; 
and when thus reduced to the condition of a 
moral skeleton, he retired, for the enjoyment 
of matrimonial happiness, to Russia. 
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CHAPTER III. 



PoliBh rands — Weist-poste. — Roid side barracks. — National 
character of the Poles. 



Aftbii we had spent a few hours in Kalish, 
the diligence was got ready, and we prepared to 
continue our journey. 

The landlord presented us with the bilL It 
included the charge for breakfast and the use 
of two rooms, and the whole sum amounted to 
about the same as we should have paid in the 
Oberland of Berne, where we might have con- 
templated the magnificent scenery of nature into 
the bargain. 

We had now made our entry into Poland. At 
the time to which I here refer, there were not 
yet established in Poland any of those public 
conveyances in which I have subsequently per- 
formed the same journey conveniently, cheaply, 





and expeditiously. The diligence in which 
first travelled from Kalisb, was a coacli intended 
for four persons, but six were packed into it. 

Ever aince the day when I first passed along 
the high road leading from Kalish, tvn) ideas 
have been inseparably connected in luy mind : 
viz. Poland, and a straight line. 

I have sometimes thought that Poland resembles 
a mouse-trap ; it is very easy to slip in, but the 
difficulty is to get out. 

The traveller may possibly imagine himself in 
a highly cultivated country, when on his first 
entrance into Poland, he sees Ijefore him a fine 
road extending in a straight line as far as the 
eye can reach. If it now and then diverges a little 
to the right or left, it soon resumes its even 
com-se, which seems to terminate only with the 
boundary of the horizon. 

To judge of the cultivation of the country 
by tlie appearance of the roads, and by this rule 
to compare Silesia with Poland, would lead to 
yery erroneous conclusions. Silesia would be 
eBUmated at a very low rate, while Poland would 
bold a very high rank in the advancement of 
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industry and art. Yet the real conditioD of each 
of the two countries is precisely the reverse of 
this. 

The unbroken uuiforniity of the straight road, 
combined with the picture of poverty and bar- 
renness which presents itself right and left, be- 
fore and behind, would render the journey very 
wearisome, were it not that the werst-poats afford 
a source of amusement to the traveller. 

These werst-posts are erected along the left 
side of the road, and at certain intervals between 
each station. They are painted red and white, 
and the distance of the station which the traveller 
has passed, and that to which he is approaching 
are accurately marked on both sides of the posts. 
Seven wersta make a German mile, and as 
coaches run much faster in Poland and Russia, 
than in Germany, the traveUer, as he advances 
from werst to werst, finds some amusement in 
calculating the distances, even though, following 
the advice of Jean Paul Richter, he should count 
himself to sleep. 

Besides the werst-posts, the road side barr 
as they are termed, alTord occasionnl relief 1 



larradS^H 
relief *^| 



eye of the trareller. These barracks are 

Kcted at the distance of every half mile, and 

VKlce the werst-posts, they are all on the left 

I «de of the road. They are built in a very 

I tasteful style in the form of pavlliontt, and they 

Kafibrd a place of shelter for the invalids whose 

■ i^eineas it is to keep the roads in repair. On 

Ll^ther side of the road heaps of gravel and stones 

: piled up in the most uniform order. The red 

Kjjvd white barriers in the vicinity of the barracks 

^^metimes extend to the distance of a werst 

vjttirough groves of fir trees. Here and there may 

: descried a church, a miserable village, and 

koally, the Jewish town of the station. These 

mfue the objects which greet the eye of the tra- 

reller on his first entrance into Poland. 

The very name of these road-side barracks ia 

racteristic of their Russian origin. In Russia 

■everything seems to resolve itself into one fixed 

and ruling idea, and that is a barrack. Indeed 

^e happiness of the state depends solely on 

barracks, for they afford the only security agcunst 

npular commotion. If the word barrack be of 

Bss &eq\ient occurrence in Poland than in Russia, 
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tb<! idea is no less paramount. In Poland ereii 
the iiniverbities are regulated on the plan of 
barracks, and the students are subject to the dis- 
cipline and the punishment of common soldiers. 

Some of tbe little villages on the road are 
not BO poor and miserable as might be expe( 
Those places nearest to Warsaw are not ui 
frequently very neat and clean, and in some of 
the public-houses kept by the Jews, the traveller 
often meets with accommodation which he might 
look for in vain among Polish Christians. 

The Pole certainly has no natural taste for 
cleanliness and order. This peculiar feature in 
the national character is continually exemplified 
in every gradation of rank, from the prince to 
the beggar. 

Far be it from me to cherish any fe-ling of 
prejudice against the Polish nation, where I 
had the happiness of becoming acquainted with 
many brave and estimable men ; but the pecu- 
liarity to which I have above alluded, cannot 
be denied, and its origin may be traced to the 
melancholy fate which has so long hung over 
that unfortunate country. A people whose iia- 
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tional feeling is suppressed, may be said to have 
lost all that is most precious. An enslaved and 
a free nation cannot be characterized by the same 
qualities. Just indignation against the despotic 
yoke which they have not power to shake off, 
regret and despair, caused by the retrospect of past 
glory, prey upon the wounded hearts of the people, 
and unavoidably exercise a baneful influence on 
their moral cliaracter. Like the victims lan- 
guishing mthiii the walls of a prison, they 
gradually conceive a hatred of mankind, which 
too often begets jealousy, distrust, falsehood and 

isimulation. 

The character of the Poles is reflected in their 
history. In the time of their kingdom they 
shewed themselves intolerant, intriguing and de- 
ficient in firmness and decision. On the other 
hand they never forfeited their reputation for 
courage, and their love of freedom has never 
been extinguished, even when most opposed by 
the bonds of slavery. 

The Poles seem to be born for war. They 
are animated by ardent imaginations and a thirst 
of fame. The former quality cnubles them to 
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bear up under every misfortune — even the misery 
of subjugation ; for by a happy illusion they see 
the past and the future in the preEent. A golden 
dream fortifies and consoles them, even under 
the knout. 

The spirit of their national poetry is quite in 
unison with this feeling. They have several cele- 
brated poets, among whom Niemciewitz, and 
Miezkiewitz, are the most distinguished. Though 
these are writers of whom any nation might 
justly be proud, yet it cannot be denied that 
the Poles, generally speaking, entertain a very 
exaggerated idea of the merits of their own litera- 
ture. 

The reader will perhaps think that I have 
travelled too far out of my road ; but I hope 
this digression will be the more readily pardoned, 
since, excepting what has already been described, 
nothing lias occurred on the journey worthy of 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Jewesses. — Tlieir natioiial dress, mud penoosl besoty. — ^The 
inn at Lowicz.— Polish Chassenrs.— The Are classes of spies 
at Warsaw. 

I amtinued my journey along the straight road 
I have already described. I travdkd two hundred 
and fifty wersta, with nothing to diversify the 
scene bat an endless succession ci werst-posts 
and barradcs. As the monotony of this part 
of my journey presents nothing worthy of re- 
Gordii^, I may here say a few words about the 
fiiir daughters of Israel^ whom I saw at Kalish^ 
decked in ornaments and rich iqpparel in honour 
of the sabbath. 

The pearl bands, w(Mm as head ornaments by 
the Polish Jewesses, are so peculiar that it b 
almost impossible to convey a correct idea of them 
by mere description. Thmt bands are seen only 
in Poland, and their form obviously denotes their 
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ancient and oriental origin. They consist of 
strings of pearls intermingled with gold, for- 
ming altogether an elaborate piece of architec- 
ture, whoae construction it is not easy to describe 
without the aid of a plan or sketch. 

A Jewess of the higher class, adorned with her 
pearl hair band and gold neck chain, {from which 
is frequently suspended an ancient gold coin), is 
an object of no common interest, especially if 
she be as beautiful as I have often seen Jewesses 
in Poland and above all in Warsaw. 

I have already alluded to the charms of the 
Polish women; and I think it may very justly 
be questioned whether there is not more of per- 
sonal beauty among the Jewesses than among the 
christians. In making this comparison, the pro- 
portional numbers of each religion must of course 
be taken into account; the christians by far pre- 
dominate. 

I have seen thousands of Polish christians who 
have charmed me by a certain voluptuous grace 
of form and feature. But the beauty of the 
Jewesses is of a mow exalted character. The 

L events of thousands of years seem to be recorded ^h 
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in their soul -beaming countenaiiccB, where a 
■pirit testifies more for the divinity, than do 
Moses and the prophets. It is worth all the mi- 
sery of a journey to Poland to behold such faces ; 
they deserve to be stored in the memory as a 
portion of the pure, beautiful and sublime of this 
world. 

The beauty of the Pohsh Jewesses has a cha- 
irftcter quite the reverse of that which constitutes 
the charm of the christian females. Dignity, 
feeling, tender melancholy and not unfrequently 
deep seated sorrow is expressed in the features 
of the fair daughters of Israel, whose notions of 
virtue and decorum, are as rigid as the laws of 
liieir forefathers. But of course this rule like 
every other has its exceptions. 

Few will deny that beauty consists less in the 
form than in tlie expression of the features ; and 
many women who are pronounced beautiful, pro- 
dace but little, or perhaps even an unfavourable 
impression, merely from the want of intellectual 
Apirit. The utmost beauty of form combined 
with expression, leaves notMng to be wished for. 
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This will be acknowledged by all who have 1 
held the Jewesses of Poland. 

Their faithful adherence to their national cos- 
tume serves to heighten their natural attractions. 
Wherever the French fashions prevail they gene- 
rally have a pernicious influence on the female 
mind. French fashion introduces French coquc 
try, French corruption and all itu baneful coni 
quences , 

We left Kalish on the Jewish Sabbath, and on 
Sunday at noon we arrived in Lowicz, where we 
stopped an hour and a half. We halted at an inn 
where a party of Polish chaaseurs (officers of t 
garrison), had assembled. 

We could scarcely find a chair to sit on, much 
less procure any thing to eat, The waiters were 
running about in confusion and the maid ser-v 
vants were flirting with tlie soldiers. 

Among these whiskered chasseurs there w«»Tl 
several very handsome men, and the warlike spi- 
rit, which is the natural inheritance of the Poles, 
was conspicuous in their looks and bearing. 

When the military party had gradually ( 
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Kl^ersed, and gonie degree of tranquillity prevailed 

ft In the inn, a young man in plain clothes stepped 

Wpp to me and my travelling companions, and with 

, busy officious air enquired respecting sonit' 

l-perHOU at Berlin 

In Poland the needy are not left unprovided 
[ ft»r. There are five classes of spies : 

let. The spies of the Grand-Diike, who are 
^.^her men of high birth, or men who have been 
liwsed to high rank by his Highness's favour. 

Snd, Spies in the service of this first class, 
I Cc^es of all conditions, who supply their masters 
f with iutelligeucc for a daily salary varying from 
wo ducats to two Polish fiorins. 

3rd. Spies of the Russian authorities. These 

ffe noblemen who insinuate themselves eyery- 

§where. They travel abroad and visit the fashion- 

ible bathing places. They differ from the first 

^ dass only in the nature of their employment. 

4th. Spiea of the Russian secret military po- 

mUfie, at the head of which is Colonel Baron von 

(SafiB, a man who is by far too good for his office. 

His assistantB, among whom the most distiu- 

e an old Pole and his four daughters, 
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have in their turn their aesistants. These latter 
are low wretches who frequent the coffee houses 
in search of suspected persons. 

5th, The spies of the city police employed by 
the president and vice-president. These are a 
set of ruffians most of whom have been arrested 
for crimes and have purchased their freedom on 
certain conditions. These like the hirelings of 
the Russian spies (class "i), keep a watchful eye 
on the universities. They seek all sorts of pre- 
tences for visiting the students in their lodgings, 
and become panders in order to obtain the more 
ready access to them. This class includes various 
ranks and conditions, from the fashionable beau 
down to the pedlar. 

The young man who accosted us in Lowicz, 
who pretended to be an inspector of the stables 
from Warsaw, was probably a member of class 
two or live. He had apparently received orders 
to give a welcome reception to the Pole, who as 
he informed us was expected from Berlin. 
Though he conversed about the Brandenbnrgh 
Gate, and Mademoiselle Sontag, and spoke in 
high admiration of the Prussian officers, yet h^ 
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maintained his disguise but very clumsily. He 
addressed to us several questions concerning our 
journey and its object, but finding he could eli-> 
dt no satisfEurtory information, he hummed a 
few bars <tf the Tager-Chor and then entered into 
conversation with our bustling and good hu- 
moured hostess. Having accompanied us half 
way through the town, he wished us good day, 
and with a very amiable smile took his leave. 

At Kolo, where the passengers of the Posen 
mail had been transferred to our diligence, a 
young man took his place opposite to me. He had 
come from Italy by the way of Berlin, and was 
going to his relations in Warsaw, whom he had 
not seen for some years* 

Our rencontre with the spy led hiui to break 
the silence which he had previously observed. 
He informed me in a whisper that he had that 
morning received a letter from his relations by 
a private courier whom he met at Krosniewice. 
In this letter his friends advised him to stop at 
the distance of a few stations from Warsaw be- 
cause some bad news received from Turkey, had 
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excited a great deal of ill-humour at the Belve- 
dere. However, the young man himself, con- 
ceived that stopping would only tend to excite 
suspicion, and might have an unfavorable in- 
fluence on his reception when he arrived. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Distress of a young Pole on retarning to his country. — A 
dangerous tune.— Arrival in Warsaw. 

The guarded and circumspect way in which I 
conversed^ won the confidence of my new ac- 
quaintance in the diligence ; and bending towards 
me, so as not to be overheard by the other pas- 
sengers, he disclosed to me the cause of the de- 
pression of spirits under which 1 had observed 
him to labour. 

^^ You are perhaps aware,'* said he^ *^ that the 
Grand-Duke peremptorily requires to see, on their 
arrival in Warsaw, all persons who have visited 
Italy or France. Under certain circumstances, 
all persons coming from any foreign country 
are required to present themselves to the Duke, 
and the moment of presentation frequently de- 
cides the fate of an individual, which depends en- 
tirely on his Highnesses caprice and humour." 

D 2 
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The young man who addressed these words to 
me, had every appearance of having stepped into 
the diligence, with as innocent a conscience as ever 
a traveller brought home from a foreign tour. 
Bnt that was no guarantee for his saftty. 

The young Pole was aware of this, and felt 
much chagrined at the idea of postponing the 
happiness of rejoining his family ; for he had in- 
tended to proceed to Warsaw that very night in 
company with some friends who were to meet 
him at Blouie or Sochaczew, 

The mortification of finding himself, as it were 
a prisoner in a diligence on his return to his na- 
tive country, distressed him more than I should 
have expected, judging from his apparently placnda 
disposition. 

He would fttin have travelled by an extraon^ 
nary mail from Lowicz, and so have joined faljfl 
friends in a few hours ; hut this would have ( 
cited a suspicion that he wished to evade 1 
ceremony of the presentation. 

The spy at Lowicz had fully confirmed tlH 
correctness of all our previous antic ipationa/.J 
which to my young companion were rendered tbi 
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more gloomy, when he Was informed of the ill 
humour which prevailed at the Belvedere. 

We threw ourselves back in the comers of 
the diligence, and joined in a sort of sighing 
duet, which was suddenly interrupted by one 
of our fellow passengers, who commenced hum- 
ming a favorite French air, well known in Poland 
and in Germany for brining to recollection 
Kosciusko's campaigns. 

The other passengers in the diligence, who had 
nearly fallen to sleep, started as if the coach had 
overturned, and looked about with surprise and 
consternation, 

'^ For Heaven's sake, if you have any regard 
for your own safety or for ours, do not sing 
that air,V exclaimed the young gentleman oppo- 
site to me. '' The driver may inform against us 
and we shall be sent God knows where." 

All this astonished me as much as it did the 
poor man whose singing had been so suddenly 
cut short. But we were speedily informed that 
the song had been translated into Polish and 
made to apply to the events of the day. Having 
been once sung at a concert, it had excited great 
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displeasure, and was in consequence so strictly I 
prohibited, that to sing it was an olTeiice punish^J 
able by iraprisonment. 

After this explanation, a profound silence pre- 1 
vailed in the diligence until a Swiss, who was 
one of the passengers, after looking at his watch 
and taking a pinch of snuff, commenced in a 
faint treble voice, hia national song : " Iferir^ 
mys Herz ! warum so tritrig ,'" ■ 1 

Evening approached. The landscape which I 
saw through the frame of the coach window, was 
tinged with the hues of a beautiful sunset. The 
shades of twilight gradually gathered round, and 
from a sky of cloudless blue, myriads of stars 
shed their light on the straight road before ua. 

As the coach rolled onward, the conversation 
in the diligence gradually died away. I t 
from the coach for a few minutes at Blouie, i 
when we again started, I crept into my old c 
ner in the diligence and fell asleep. 

After a time I was roused by one of my fello 
passengers, who shaking me rather loughly, 
claimed ; " Baron, we are at the barrier !" 
the same time apologiidng for disturbing m«] 
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^' No offence,'' repUed I, rubbing my eyes^ and 
almost forgetting where I was. I drew out my 
passport, the sight of which immediately restored 
my. recollection. '^ At the barrier of Warsaw, 
you find yourself on the road to Yadsi." ^JThis 
waa precisely what I felt wlicn I handed my pass- 
port to an invalid, who stretching his arm into 
the coach, returned it apparently without looking 
at it. 

How often in imagination had I pictured War- 
saw, as a fine ancient city, in whose balconied 
squarea and streets, venerable old Poles might 
be seen in their national eastern-like costume, 
yiz : the Persian shawl, the karabella^, the yel- 
low boots, and in winter the costly furs. 

But how did I find Warsaw? A city of im- 
mense extent; except Rom^ the largest I ever 
saw surrounded by walls, or what is much thjs 
same, by barriers* Of its antiquity no trace 
remained. Wooden huts next to modern pa- 
laces, and a high street or road (chatiss^e) on 

* The kardbeUa is the sword which used formerly to be worn 
by Polish notdemea. 
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either aide of which I beheld nothiiig but bar- 
raeks and unfurnislied houses. 

Wearing a Polish Itnrtka ia an offence punisha- 
ble by arrest. It may therefore readily be sup- 
posed that none of the inhabitants of Warsaw 
v.entiire to shew themselves in the old national 
dress. 

It Wiks four o'clock in the morning when I 
arrived in the Polish capital; yet at that early 
hour all was bustle, and the streets were thronged 
with gay uniforms. 

The Grand-Duke Constantine rises between 
three and four o'clock, as so of course do all the 
the individuals who are to be employed on duty 
for the day. 

My attention was 6rst attracted by the Cos- 
sack guards in their red uniforms ; they were for 
the moat part fine looking men, with that ex- 
pression of countenance peculiar to the in- 
habitants of the Caucassus. Ulans, cuirassierB) 
huBSArs, chasseurs, musketeers, yagers, artil- 
lery-men, sappers, and various other kinds of 
warrioi-a on the peace establishment, crowded the 
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streets as I proceeded from the barrier, to the 
post-office. 

In the camp, which is without the city, there 
are thirty thousand Polish infantry, besides two 
regiments of Russian grenadier guardf, and the 
Russian garrison of Warsaw, which, when I 
arrived was all in motion for the parade, contains 
three thousand horse-guards, a Polish regiment 
of chasseur-guards and other troops. 

At Warsaw all is on a military footing, and we 
accordingly experienced a military reception. 
An invalid seated himself on the coach-box be- 
side the driver, and one of my fellow travellers 
observed to me : ^^ He will accompany us in a 
droski to the Belvedere.** 

He did so ; but the Grand-Duke was engaged 
in attending to some military manoeuvres, and 
my presentation was postponed till another occa- 
.sion. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Belvedere, under the Grand-Duke Constantine — Scenes before*^ 
the levee — Officers of the Horse Guards on duty— The Hussar* 
Adjutant— Orderlies-^General Strandtmann. 

Thb Belvedere Palace is a modest looking coun- 
try house^ situated within the southern barrier of 
Warsaw^ not far from the Mokatowska Rogatka.* 
It is a plain edifice^ built in the modem style^ 
with side wings^ and Aronted by a high semi- 
ciicular iron railing. The exterior is covered 
with a kind of pale red plaister^ and the interior 

* Rogatki (Chevaux de friae) are employed for turn-pikes. 
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resembles the dwelling of a private man rather 
than the palace of a prince. The upper apart- 
ments command a tolerably extensive prospect 
over the adjoining park, (which is laid out in tlie 
English style,) the botanical gardens, LazinkHy 
the horse-guard barracks, and a part of the towo. 
The iron gate is guarded by invalids, and no 
civilian, without a military escort is permitted to 
pass it. From the house, various paths diverge, 
some leading to the city, and others to different 
places in the neigbbourhood. Around the Belve- 
dere unbroken stillness prevails. No pedestrian 
ventures to approach it ; even carriages avoid the 
principal paths, or turn back when they arrive 
within some distance of the house. In the paric 
the nightingale seems to sing softly and fearfully, 
and the frogs croak as it were by stealth, for — 
the Grand-Duke Constantine dwells in the Bel- 
vedere. 

I speak of things as they were. — The first 
accounts of the Polish insurrection informed us 
that all was changed at the Belvedere. Be that 
as it may ; we will take a view of the past, and 
detain the reader at the palace, until we bring 
the Grand- Duke himself on the scene. 
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It is four o'clock on a summer's itioming ; and 
the infantry are encamped beyond the opposite 
barrier of the city. The droskis and chaises of 
the generals are collected on. the outside of the 
gate. Gendre is already up, and in the anti* 
chamber salutations are interchanged between the 
officers on duty for the day, consisting of a 
captain of each of the three regiments of horse-^ 
guards, a subaltern officer of each squadron, and 
also a subaltern officer for day duty at the great 
Lazaretto, of Uyazdow. 

. Jokes are passed in Polish, Russian, German^ 
and French ;*--Chambertin, Chiteau-Lafitte, the 
fEivourite of the day, Markebronner, Louis Wolfel's 
champaign, the French restaurateur at the castle« 
whose name is a matter of no importance, even 
though his culinary art were greater than it is, and 
the ladies' boarding schools in the Cracow suburb^ 
alternately become the subjects of conversa- 
tion;— The ** old gentleman," " Ensign Gun- 
powder," and the " Bavarian Prince,"* deliberate 
pn the important question, who shall furnish the 

* NicKoames given to some of the officers of the horse- 
guards. 
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Rudesheinier for the mess-supper. No o 
any eagerness to anticipate the generosity of his 
comrades. The " old gentleman " with a smile, 
twirls his Spanish brown mustachios, and goes off 
to mount guard with his Bucephalus, a noble 
beast, with whose merits none are so well ac- 
quainted as his master. A slender hussar- adjutant 
enters with long strides, sticks the report in his 
feathered cap, shrugs his shoulders, and accom- 
panies by the clanking of his spurs the da capo 
of hia anti- chamber ennui. An ironical French 
ban mot is at his tongue's end j he addresses it 
to the " Bavarian Prince," and then leaves the 
room, as he has to examine the orderlies who are 
ranged hke puppets in the adjoining apartment. 
For two hours past an old soldier has been en- 
gaged in lacing and dressing the sub-officers and 
recruits who are to appear before the Grand-Duke 
in optima forma. All start when the adjutant 
suddenly opens the door, and turn their faces 
towards him ; but the dreaded visitor makes a 
sign to the old soldier to continue his occupation. 
The adjutant at first gives vent to a few oaths; 
but when the cartridge boxes arc placed in their 
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proper position on the shoulders^ he murmurs 
Charoschol (good.) 

The old soldier's attendant^ a miserable looking 
beings carefiiUy blackens and polishes the boots in 

■ 

dreadful anxiet]^ lest they should soil the red 
omamentSy in which case he would not only have 
to encounter the thunderbolts of the adjutant's 
fary, but a new whip would be provided for him 
by the staff of the regiment. 

The inspector of the body squadron of lancer- 
guards steps in. He feels himself quite at home ; 
for it is his duty to dance attendance in this room 
only three hundred and sixty-five times a year. 
He is in high spirits, and gives himself an air of 
importance ; the reason is this : — though he has 
not been ten years a sub-officer, and served 
altogether twenty years, yet he is raised to the 
rank of an officer, though it be only for parade. 

He is on friendly terms with the inspectors of 
the life-cuirassiers and hussars. They mutually 
offer each other the use of the pocket-mirrors and 
hmr-brushes which they have brought in their 
shapkos, and all three lament not having tasted a 
drop c^ vodka ; for when the Grand-Duke is out 
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of humour he will not suffer a man whose breath 
smells of vodka, to continue in the service. A 
few other officers enter, and hastily throw aside 
their cloaks. After pulling each other's hair, and 
making a noise, they withdraw to the anti-room. 
General Strandtmaun enters, and asks the ad- 
jutant some frivolous questions. 

All are now drawn up in a line, and the general 
in his own self-important person inspects his 
orderlies. " How, ,. .how. ., .what is tliis, he 
says, addressing the sub-officer. What sort of a 
beard have you got?.. You look like a peasant 
following the plough ! , , . . Away with all that hair 
at the angles of your mouth ! " — Then turning to 
the adjutant, he roars out :^" Let all this stubble 
be shaved off. And how has he dressed hia 
mustachios ? What does he do with so much 
shoe-blacking under his nose. What a storm 
we should have from the Grand-Duke, if the 
fellow were to present himself in this way.... 
Quick, .quick, .get him shaved." Then casting a 
significant glance at the motionless hussar pup- 
pets, he hastens to the inner temple. 
*• Bring a razor ! " exclaims the adjutant, 
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accompanying the order by a few oaths. The old 
soldier trembles^ for he has brought needles and 
thread in his furaska^ but no razor. In this 
dilemma the adjutant's presence of mind befriends 
him. He seizes a large knife^ and speedily 
whets the edge on the English cast iron stoye. 
Blacking supplies the place of Windsor soap. 
^* Stand stiU^ my good fellow^ and I'll soon shave 
youy'' says the adjutant to the poor sub-officer^ 
who passiyely resigns himself to his fate. At 
tiie moment Hadshi enters, and on witnessing 
this ccmiical scene, bursts into a fit of laughter. 
^^. Ah Hadshi ! . you see I am turned barber." 
Big tears roll down the cheeks of the poor devil 
under the operation. ^'Hadshi, continues the 
adjutant^ this scene will be a subject for your 
satirical pen. You must describe it" "I will," 
rq>lied Hadshi, and at this moment a confused 
murmur at the outside of the door announces the 
i^proach of the Grand-Duke. 
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C H A P T E K V 1 1. -J 

Generals Kiirula, von Danncnbcrg, Marliow and too Knoring — 
Inspector's report — Exercise of the Orderlies — General Kujf- 
nKtoVslii — RegulatiunB fur military dress. ^M 

Thr number of droskia and chaises are 
increasing before the gate. The generals are 
gradually assembling, and the commandant of the 
city, Lubowiczki. the President of the police, and 
Liwiczki, the Vice-President have arrived. 

Old Colonel Sass travels a werst in pacing to 
and fro to survey the officers in the anti-room. 
The Grand-Duke'a adjutants on duty,* fly about 
so lightly that their feet scarcely seem to touch 
the ground, while they range the foreigners who 
are to be presented, in the places assigned to 
them on the left of the anti-room. The fo- 

■ Their number ia unlimited. There used to be ten of various 
ranks, from colonel to lieutenant, Except od extraordinuy 
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reignera, on their part, stare with wonder at the 
many coloured uniforms, and feel themselves very 
much out of place in the anti-chamber of the 
Belvedere. 

An adjutant slowly enters. Hoffman's *' nut- 
cracker/' if he were there, would spring forward 
and greet him as a brother, for never were two 
objects more precisely similar. The noise without 
the door is gradually hushed. Another con- 
spicuous figure appears. This is the General-in- 
Chief Kuruta, the well known Greek, who, in his 
boyhood, entered the service of the Grand-Duke. 
He is the forerunner of the approach of his High- 
ness, and he ascends the stairs like smoke pre- 
ceding the appearance of fire. But ^^ Philostratus " 
is not on duty to-day, and the General-in-Chief 
silently mingles with the throng. 

General von Dannenberg, quarter-master ge- 
neral of the guards, a tall portly man, enters 
and salutes his acquaintance. He is the pride of 
the Belvedere, a nobleman of a thousand, a Fin- 
lander whose aspect reminds one of his native 
rocks, rising above the thick forests in the twilight 
of midnight. His countenance beams with spirit 



and intelligence, and on his lips more than seven 
languages find utterance for the feelings of hia 
heart. We might linger long in admiration of this 
man ; for never did the uniform coat cover a nobler 
heart than that which beats in the bosom of 
Dannenberg. But the Uhlan- General, the grumb- 
ling Markow, presents himself to our notice. 

With a sigh and a shrug of the shoulders, he 
exclaims in a doleful tone to the Cuirassier Gene- 
ral von Knoring: " Euphemia is ill." — The 
reader will probably conjecture that Euphemia is 
the general's wife or mistress, and will perhaps 
feel prepossessed in favour of the tender-hearted 
lancer, whose thoughts are occupied by a beloved 
object, even amidst the ceremonies of the Bel- 
yedere;— but this would be an egregious mistake— 
Euphemia is neither more nor less than a young 
mare ; and the grief of the general is the more 
justifiable since he can taste no enjoyment out of 
the stable and the race course. All his ideas 
are centred in one object, and that object is a 
horse. The lancer Hadshi, to whom the reader 
was introduced in the shaving scene, made an 
epigram on Markow which was much admired. 
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though its point merely consisted in styling the 
general a horse among men^ and a man only 
among horses.* The general is so deeply 
grieved by the indisposition of his darling mare^ 
that even in the glittering anti-chamber of the 
Belvedere^ he greets a brother officer with a shrug 
of the shoulders^ and sighs out the words, 
*^ Euphemia is ill/' General Knoring^ a worthy 
Esthonian^ and an honour to his country^ lets fall 
some expressions of sympathy and Markow thus 
continues : . ^^ She has had three glisters^ but 
without effect. I sat up with her all night, 
and *' 

Every one present hastens to his proper place 
One half of the folding door on the right hand is 
thrown open^ and a deadly stillness prevails. 

The cuirassier inspector of the life-squadron 
marches with clanking spurs through the anti* 

* Hadshi probably composed bis poetic effusions io Germany 
for the author gives the doggrel epigram in that language without 
calling it a translation. 

" }Dec gtobft^ ^to| auf (&xUn, 
(£in Ocbenftenus^olop/ 
Sfl; untet SXenfc^ften— 8lof i 
Wnh axenfd) nu( unteiP ^fevben.*' 



room, holding his report in )iia right hand, and 
enters the apartment in which the Grand-Duke 
is surrounded by his adjutants and principiil 
generals. After a few moments the cnirassier- 
inspector returns solemnly and slowly, and the 
lancer in his turn strides through the anti-chamber. 
Just as the latter, approaches the door on his 
return, the hussar- inspector marches past the 
silent officers, ohserving the same formalities as 
those who preceded him. 

A long pau&e now ensues. Every breath is 
audible.— The Grand-Duke comes from the saloon 
to the anti-room, passes along tlie line of bowing 
officers, greets all present with a murmuring 
salutation, and receives in return an unintelligible 
reply; he stares at or speaks to the foreigners, and 
surveys the puppet orderlies who close the circle. 
These orderlies, who belong to the three Russian 
horse-guard regiments, are daily changed, so that 
every individual man is alternately brought into 
the presence of the Grand-Duke. The recruits 
in particular are required to appear soon after 
they are drilled. The Graiid-Dukc gives the 
word of command, and the orderlies march as far 
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as the space will permit, and perform sword 
exercise. 

The General of division Kumatovski stands 
fearfdlly beside '^our Lord^" * as he always styles 
the Grand-Duke when he speaks of him. He 
trembles from the very bottom of his soul, for the 
fate of the day hangs on a hair. Should the men 
march in the slightest d^ree out of time, or not 
keep step with mathematical precision, the thun- 
der-bolts of the Belvedere will fall on the luckless 
wight who happens to be nearest. 

I recollect some orderlies of the lancers, in whom 
the penetrating eye of the Grand-Duke could 
discern no fault, and his highness uttered in a tone 
of satisfaction the words Charoscho-prekrasznie ; 
(good) but unluckily casting a glance at the gloves 
of the men^ he perceived that the seams of the 
fingers were sewed inside instead of outside. On 
making this discovery, he thundered out : '^ Con- 
trary to regulation ! " The general and the 
commissariat officers were angrily summoned, 
and after the Grand-Duke had vented his rage, 

• In PoUsh " Nacz Pan^ 
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the general of the regiment, the colonel of the 
squadron and the quarter- master were placed 
under arrest, and the privates were sentenced to 
receive 500 laahea each. 

Suppose any general had ventured to intercede 
and had thus addressed the Grand-Duke : " May 
it please Your Imperial Highness to consider that 
the soldiers are allowed only two pair of regi- 
mental gloves per year; that they must always 
appear in clean gloves ; that they must be daily 
washed, and that consequently they require a 
few pairs additional, which, like those that have 
excited your displeasure, they purchase from the 
Jews, &c." Such an address would have been 
nothing short of open rebellion against hia Im- 
perial Highness, and degradation from his rank 
would have been the fate of the general who might 
have ventured to begin such an appeal, for as to 
ending it, that cerUunly would never have 1 
permitted. The condemnation of the Grant 
Duke would soon have cut it short. 

Should the orderlies meet with approbation, 
and one of the recruits happen particularly to 
please His Highness, he sticks a ducat i 
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stock, and orders him either to stay or to march 
off. Many are then respited for a day who would 
have been doomed to suffer, had the dress of the 
orderlies presented anjrthing contrary to the pre- 
scribed orders. 

^^Not conformahfe to rq^ulation^' are awful 
words, when uttered by the Imperial lips, and 
he to whom they refer may look to Heaven for 
consolation. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Omniscience of the GrBad-Duke — Supervision of foreigners — 
The Grund-Dukc's carriage — His daily eicuraioaa. 

The Grand-Doke has received the reports of 
his generals, has learned from the commandaot 
of the city and the president of the police every 
thing that happened yesterday; he has examined 
the carda left at the gates of the palace ; 
made enquii-ies about the arrivals, and deter- 
mined on ivhat conditions those on the list of 
intended departures shall obtain their passports ; 
signed a few decrees for degrading officers from 
their rank, and dispatched orders to the com- 
mander of the fortress of Zamocz respecting the 
treatment of persons condemned or suspected. 

His Highness has discussed with Gendre and 
Fenshaw all the latest news, foreign and domes- 
tic, renewed his rigid orders against popular 
movements, and has obtained from Kuruta and 
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Sass circumstantial details of every thing con- 
cerning the miUtary. 

He knows, for example that General Richter, 
on the preceding evening took a turn through the 
New World* in his cloak and furaska, and he is 
overjoyed at the thought of giving a proof of his 
omniscience. Accordingly the general no sooner 
enters the saloon than he whispers in his ear : 
^^ The next time you take a private walk into the 
New World, you had better wear your hat." 

The Grand-Duke has moreover learned that 
several officers are taking lessons in the English 
language. He orders them to relinquish that 
dangerous study, and in its stead to employ them- 
selves in learning the regulations of the service. 
He has been informed that some of the officers of 
the Lithuanian regiment of grenadier guards daily 
dine together, and that their conversation occa- 
sionally turns on forbidden topics. He accord- 
ingly issues orders that these meetings shall cease, 
as each officer can as well dine in his own quarters. 
He observes on the sick list an officer whose name 
does not appear on the list of invalids at Uyaz- 

• A street in Warsaw. 
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dow ; and he orders his physician Kuczkowski 
to visit him personally and if he be really ill, to 
remove him immediately to the Lazaretto, as no 
officer under the rank of captain can be permitted 
to be ill in his own quarters. Having dispatched 
these and various other orders of a similar kind, 
he salutes the officers on duty in the manner des- 
cribed in the last chapter. 

If he should happen to see a foreigner newly 
arrived from Paris, he scans him narrowly and 
then addresses to him a few questious concerning 
passing events. Every foreigner who comes 
either to make a stay in Warsaw, or merely to 
pass through it, is closely questioned concerning 
his previous places of abode, and is very particu- 
lariy asked whether he has attended any of the 
German universities, and which of them. Should 
the unsuspecting foreigner answer Jena or Wnrz- 
burgh, the bushy eye-brows of the Grand-Duke 
are drawn down over his nose. The order for 
watching strictly, which has already been pri- 
vately given, is then repeated openly ; or per- 
haps the foreigner receives notice to quit Warsaw 
in twenty-four hours. 

If the foreigner happen to be a person of any 
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itafattnee^ or a young man of good family^ he is^ 
wHhoiit farther ceremony^ required to enter the 
Boilitary service ; and the gold lace trappings of 
his uniform^ are the strongest and surest chains 
that ever were forged. The prisoner perhaps 
never recovers his liberty, or if he does, it is 
only when after years of captivity, ill health ren- 
ders him unfit for longer service, and his con- 
duct has been such as to cause no objection to 
his liberation. If it should be thought that 
he is in any way dangerous, he is allowed to 
take leave of his regiment, and is to appearance, 
dismissed without being allowed to depart^ so 
that he is kept from month to month and from 
year to year in hopeless uncertainty. 
. Native subjects of Russia who, on their return 
from the German universities visit Warsaw, 
are never permitted to proceed home. They 
must enter the service, are planted in the 
military school, and are kept prisoners for six 
CMT eight years, though they can be legally de- 
tained only four years. Indeed an imperial ukase 
pablished in 1829, declares that native Russians 
are required to serve only three, years. But this 



ukaee ia locked up in the cabinet of the Grand- 
Duke, together with many others, which are 
not brought into operation because they are not 
in accordance with his will. 

The morning audience being ended, the all- 
powerful Conatantine prepares to take a drive, 
and his droski, to which four sorrels are harneaaed 
in the Russian style, ia in waiting within the 
iron gate of the park. He steps into the car- 
riage, and the adjutant on duty seats himself on 
his right ; a precautionary arrangement, the ob- 
ject of which ia to enable the adjutant to have 
his right arm at liberty so that he may draw his 
sword in case of need. The favorite carriage of 
the Grand-Duke is a vehicle of such heavy con- 
struction that it rolls along with the noise of a 
peal of thunder, ao that Hia Highnesaea approach 
can never be mistaken by those who have once 
heard it. 

The Duke's usual drive is through one of the 
roads leading from the Belvedere to the Foundling 
Hospital, through Trumpet Street, and across 
Saxon Square to the camp, where the infantry go 
through their exercise to-day as they did yestei 
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and the day before^ and in short as they have 
done every day during the last year. 

Between nine and ten o'clock the Grand-Duke 
returns to the Belvedere^ takes his second break- 
fast and sleeps for an hour. On rising he per- 
haps reads the Constitutionnel and some other 
newspapers^ or if inclined to take another drive 
he visits some of the barracks, the Lazaretto of 
Uyazdow, or any other place which he niay 
think it necessary to inspect. 

All the officers, except the lancers, wear 
cocked hats called sturmers. These hats must, 
'^ according to regulation'^ be worn square that 
is to say, the two comers must be above the 
shoulders of the wearer. This mode of wee- 
ing the hat is very uncomfortable ; but to have 
the comers before and behind is contrary to orr 
ders. If the well-known roll of the ducal carriage 
be heard at a distance by the officers as they are 
lounging through the streets, all mechanically 
raise their hands to their hats, and take care to 
square them, according to ^^ regulation," before 
they are observed by the falcon eye of the Grand- 
Duke. All turn round and salute His Highness 
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as he passes. Should any departure from the 
prescribed regulations for military dreaa be ob- 
served, the carriage instantly stops, and the of- 
fender is ordered to the nearest guard-house. 

A great coat buttoned over on the left side 
instead of the right, a button that has slipped out 
of a button hole, or a cavalry officer who may 
step across the street to visit a comrade without 
putting on his spurs, are causes sufficient to ex- 
cite the wrath of the " regulation" Dulte. He 
continuea for several days out of humour; but 
indeed he ia seldom otherwise, and officers and 
privates are alike tlie objects of punishment. 

After dinner the Grand-Duke again takes a iiap 
of a few hours' duration, and he finally retires to 
refit at ten o'clock. In summer his day's work 
begins at three, and in winter at five o'clock, 
His bed-chamber is like an armoury. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The chiefs of the secret police— General Gendre — The saloons 

of Warsaw. 

Thb Bpy system in Warsaw early led to the 
discovery of the first measures which brought 
about the insurrection of the 29di of November^ 
on the commencement of which tiie chiefs of tiie 
secret police were put to death. The names of 
the generals who fell in the Belvedere plainly 
shew t^t the insurgents knew their men ; for 
the individuals on whom they wreaked their ven- 
geance^ were those who exercised almost unli- 
mited power^ and who at the beck of their tyran- 
nical master were always ready to execute any 
command that might be uttered in a transitory 
ebullition of fury. 

Next in authority to the Grand-Duke Constan- 
tine is General Gendre, whose wife is a sister 
of the deceased Lieutenant-General Albrecht^ 
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commander of the body-guard Uhlans, and a ge- 
neral of division of the horse-guards in Warsaw. 
Owing to the relationship of his lady with the 
Imperial family of Russia, Gendre found a pro- 
tector in the Grand-Duke when, having fallen into 
disgrace he was dimissed and cashiered by the 
Emperor. He then came to Warsaw where he 
got the command of a brigade of the foot-guari 

He has been judged not only by the 
but by the " hand of the people," and his odious 
conduct, which was long notorious, may well 
justify the deed of desperation to which, relying 
on the authority of his rank, he provoked the 
oppressed and injured nation. It is a well known 
fact that during the last French war Gendre, 
who was appointed to remount the active Rus- 
sian cavalry, received for that purpose many 
millions which he appropriated to his own pri- 
vate benefit. Officers of respectability who 
served in that campaign, unanimously declare, 
that the horses sent by the general from Russia 
for remounting the cavalry were, for the most 
part, suffering from a disease which must have 
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ia consequence unfit for service, and exposed the 
healthy horses to the danger of infection. 

I recollect a circumstance of a nature similar 
to the above, which came to my knowledge at a 
subsequent period in Warsaw ; I will relate it as 
I heard it. 

The Grand-Duke observed a horse belonging 
to a Polish gentleman which pleased him exceed- 
ingly; for he is a great admirer of fine horses. 
He immediately directed General Gendre to as- 
certain whether the owner would part with his 
hprse^ as he would willingly give any price for 
it. The Pole was flattered by the Grand-Duke's 
admiration of his horse, and declared that he 
should be happy to send the animal as a present 
to His Highness, but, as that would be contrary 
to etiquette, he was willing to sell \he horse for 
a very small sum, which at Gendre's request he 
immediately specified. Gendre informed the 
Gitmd^Duke that though the Pole was very re- 
luctant to part with his horse, yet he was not 
insensible to the honor conferred on him by 
his Imperial .Highness, and therefore consented 
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to sell the horse for tkree hundred gold ducats. 
The geaeral immediately received an order on the 
private treasury and the horse was sent to the 
Belvedere. 

After the lapse of some time the Polish gen- 
tleman requested one of the Gnind-Duke'a ad- 
jutants to talie an opportunity of mentioning to 
His Highness the affiiir of the horse, which he 
had agreed to sell for the sum of one hundred 
ducats, but that owing to some mistalie or negli- 
gence he had never received the money, though 
the Grand-Dulie was remarkable for punctuality 
in Ilia payments. The adjutant conceived him- 
self in duty bound to mention the affair in one 
of Ilia reports, and the Grand-Duke thunder- 
struck with astonishment, summoned Gendre tu 
his presence, and in furious terms expressed his 
indignation at his conduct. The favourite, with 
true Russian servility threw himself on his kuees 
before his master, who in the presence of the ad- 
jutants inflicted on him a summary punishment 
of kicks and imprecations. But notwithstanding 
all this, Brigadier-General Gendre, was such an 
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indispensable person in the court of the Belve- 
dere that after a few days he was invited to the 
table of the Grand-Duke and the dishonest tran- 
saction was no longer thought of. 

Gendre was a tall stout man^ of dignified ap- 
pearance^ and decorated with orders of the first 
class. His spacious residence contained one of 
the most brilliant saloons in Warsaw^ and his pa- 
tronage was sought for by those whose rank and 
fortune entitled them on their part to exercise the 
highest patronage. 

It may be remarked that at his evening parties 
his visitors were offered no other refreshment than 
a single cup of tea. This custom which is preva- 
lent among the higher classes in Warsaw^ has 
been ridiculed by Staberle in his Travelling 
Adventures. At Gendre's parties the general^ 
with his tooth-pick in his hand^ used to sit with 
his guests round on empty table^ while the ging- 
ling of decanters and glasses was heard in the 
adjoining room. 

In a conversation with a colonel of the guards 
respecting the state of society in the Polish ca- 
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pital, General Gendre once declared^ that there 
was not a fashionable family in Warsaw, at 
whose house a man like himself could enjoy the 
society of his equals. This was probably the 
only truth that had for years escaped his lips. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Colonel Sa88, chief of the secret Military Police- 
Prince Mayrocordato. 

Among the persons of note who^ with Gendre, 
were put to death on the breaking out of the 
insurrection^ was Colonel Baron von Sass, a 
native of Courland, whom I have already had 
occasion to mention. He was chief of the 
secret military police. As a humourist and sa- 
tirist he was not without talent^ and was the 
author of several poems and epigrams. He also 
wrote a novel of some interest. It is in the 
form of letters^ and was inserted in 18^9^ in 
the Esthona^ a periodical publication printed at 
Revel. 

I have already given some description of Colonel 
Sass; and now that he is numbered with the 
dead I will render a tribute of justice to his 
memory^ setting aside all consideration of the 
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odiouB office which he filled during his life time. 
That office he was iuduced to enter upoa in 
order to obtain the means of maintaining the 
dignity of his high rank, and providing for his 
family. He probably reconciled it to his con- 
science, by the idea of having it in his power 
to avert much injustice and severity, for it was 
his business to report to the Grand-Duke, either 
verbally or in writing, the cases of all persons 
suspected or condemned. 

I first knew Sasa in Warsaw, and by degrees 
became intimately acquainted with him. I must 
confess, that in my eyes, the nobler part of his 
character always predominated. His acquaint- 
ance was much sought after, and all who visited 
him experienced the most hospitable treatment. 
But it did not escape my observation, that the 
friendly cordiality with which he treated me and 
others was not without its object. It aided him 
ill the fulfilling the duty of his office : — namely, 
to pry into every circumstance with which he 
might conceive it desirable to make himself 
acquainted. 

He commenced his military career in the reign 
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of the Einperur Paul. As a disbanded officer, he 
travelled over Europe, and resided aix years in 
England. In this way he dissipated his very 
considerable fortune. He thus found himeelf 
obliged again to enter the military service ; and 
he took advantage of the circumstances which 
through his rank of Colonel subsequently raibed 
1 to his hateful office. 

If we except the rigid measures which his 
I official duties required him to adopt, his character 
tiinds free from odium. I always regarded him 
B a man who, under a difTerciit political system, 
'ould have been a liberal in the strict sense of the 
Aa it was, he put a good face on a bad 
business, while in his heart he laughed alike at 
the anxious vigilance of the despot, and the blind 
folly of those who threw themselves under his 
penetrating observation, 
_ Of the mysterious machinery of his office he 
^haade no secret to those whom he considered 
Hnporthy of his craifidence. He did not scruple 
^Hp sl^w to his acquaintance a newly invented 
BUastrument for removing the seals of letters and 
xe-placing them, without any trace of the oper- 
ation being visible. 
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Among the intimate friends of General Saes 
was Prince Mavrocordato, who as a reward for 
past services received from the Russian court a 
pension of seven thousand silver roubles. He 
wore the Russian national costume, and a patri- 
archal beard. He was a favorite in fashionable 
society, and at the whist table made himself 
exceedingly agreeable to the ladies. Colonel Sass 
was twice married, and his second wife was a very 
amiable French woman. His brother, who was a 
Russian general died during a journey to Warsaw, 
in 1830, and one of his sons, a captain of the 
cuirassier guards, was a young man respected by 
all hia comrades. Through Sass I learned who 
were the secret correspondents of the Polish 
government abroad ; for he offered to forward my 
letters through safe hands; — but for very good 
reasons I did not think proper to avail myself 
of hia kindness. 

The deceased baron was about the middle 
height and rather corpulent; bis hair was grey, 
his eyes keen and intelligent, and his whole 
appearance indicated that he was no enemy to the 
bottle. He was a great lover of the belles-leU 
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and particularly admired the poetic writings of 
Lord Byron^ whose works in various editions 
were always to be seen on his table. He fre- 
quently amused himself by their perusal and was 
fond of repeating the passages which struck him 
as remarkable for beauty* He was evidently 
much gratified when his friends listened atten> 
tively, while he read or repeated his own epigrams 
and poetic effusions, none of which were in- 
afferent^ while* some possessed extraordinary 
merit. He conceived the original idea of com. 
posing a novel from letters interchanged between 
two individuals. Conjointly with me^ he com- 
menced the execution of this plan^ he being at 
the time in England and I in Italy^ and our 
mutual correspondence was to be interwoven 
so as to form a connected whole. The adventures 
of an English family on their travels formed the 
subject of my letters. This plan appears to me 
so capable of being rendered amusing and in- 
teresting that I am surprised no man of literary 
talent^ but the unfortunate Baron Sass^ has 
attempted its execution. 

He always wore a great number of brilliant 
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decorations, but this armour of orders was in- 
sufficient to shield him against the daggers or 
bullets of the exasperated Poles. 

When I called to take leave of him, he said 
to me laughing, — *^ When you publish your 
Memoirs on Warsaw, send me a copy through 
Baron von Schweitzer." 

Poor old Sass ! I cannot help regretting that he 
did not live to read my Memoirs. Peace be to 
his ashes ! He is now before the Judge of all 
hearts ! 
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CHAPTER XL 

General Fenshaw, chief of a secret office— HU intended journey 

to Paris interrupted, 

Anothbr individual, who, together with Gendre 
and Sass^ enjoyed the intimate confidence of the 
Grand-Dake was General Fenshaw^ or, as he was 
called in Poland, Fensh. He was an Englishman, 
and was at the head of a close office for the 
management of secret foreign affairs. He was 
singularly reserved in his manners, and perhaps 
was the more important because he contrived to 
make a mystery of his importance. 

When the Emperor Nicholas was crowned 
King of Poland, the Constitutionnel contained 
some remarks on the behaviour of the Grand- 
Duke, when in the presence of the multitude. 
Constantine immediately despatched Fenshaw in 
all haste to Paris, mth orders to seek out, and if 
possible to bring to Warsaw the writer of the 
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article which had appeared in the Constitutionnel. 
Feiishaw, however, had proceeded no farther than 
Berlin, when he saw a Freuth journal, which, 
after stating the circumstance above mentioned, 
added : — "Hia Imperial Highness the Grand-Duie 
Constantine has sent General Fenshaw with this 
mission to Paris." 

In figure Fenshaw resembled General Gendre; 
but his countenance was more dignified, and had 
not that expression of stern severity which 
characterized the features of the latter, and which 
made every slave tremble before him. 

In the summer of 1830 a young Englishman, 
who was provided with letters of recommendation 
to Fenshaw, visited Warsaw on his way from 
London to Moscow, where some of his relations 
resided. He had not, as he himself declared, 
the most remote intention of entering the Russian 
military service. However, hia journey from 
England to Moscow waa thought suspicious, and 
before be well knew where he was he found 
himself equipped in the uniform of the uhlan- 
guards. This waa evidently not all to hia taste— 
but there waa no help for it. 
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Fenahaw was fond of pleasure^ and was es- 
te^ned by the ladies a model of el^ance and 
gallantry. Perhaps he is now installed in the 
office of Maiire de Plaisir.* 

* According to the latest accounts from Poland, General 
Fenshaw did not fall at the breaking out of the insurrection. 
He la said to be still liring; but that circumstance will not 
render it necessaiy for me to retract anything I have said re- 
specting him. I do not apeak more freely of the dead than 
of the liring. I am not afraid of ghosts of any kind. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Novosilzov— His c!h«ncery— His library — ^The minister and the 

wench. 

Thk Imperial Commissary-General Novosilzov^ 
held the highest rank next to the Grand-Duke 
Con^tantine. Besides being a minister and 
senator he was curator of the University of 
Wilna. The latter post he perhaps still fills, 
if indeed he survived the 1st of December^ 18S0, 
which would bQ nothing short of a miracle. 

In Warsaw the name of Novosilzov was 
whispered as fearfully as was the dreaded name 
of Dyonisius in Syracuse. Of the Emperor's 
famous commissioner there was but one opinion. 

In the year 1825 one half of the University of 
Wilna^^ besides numerous youths and young men 
from distant governments of the Empire were, 
by Novosilzov's decision condemned, some to 
be sent to Siberia, some to serve as common 
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soldiers, some to suffer the punishment of the 
knout and some to imprisonment : and all this 
because a boy chalked on a wall the words 
" Live the constitutioii of 1791,^' thus aflfording 
evidence of an eijsting c6nspiracy. 

I was an eye-witness to the misery and affliction 
with wbidi iliMsands (rf fatnilies were then visited. 
The overwhelmihg sentence fell on tiie most dis-^ 

• . ♦ * . 

tinguished families of the land, far and hear. 

It is a curious &ct that in his youth Novosilzov 
was a zealous promoter juid supporter of the 
eonstitutioA of 1791.. Tliis is proved by the 
testimony of many of his early friends* 

Hie secret dhancery in Warsaw exercised ecm- 
trol over every thing connected with literature, 
education^' &c., in Russia and Poland ; and its 
unlimited po^ror seetned to he more than sufficient 
to cbeck «dl inteOectuiEd growth in the bud. To 
diose, therefore, *' who are acquainted with the 
restrictions iihposed on itidividual freedom in 
Poland, it must have appear^ incrediUe th&t an 
kidurrectioti'-cocdd ever h&ve bi^en out in War- 
saw which was watched by the vigilant eyes of 
Novosilzov as well its those of Constantine, 

o 2 
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All persons wishing to travel from Warsaw to 
Russia must be provided with passports from 
Novosilzov. These passports are delivered only 
to those respecting whom the most minute en- 
quiries have been made in secret. Novosilzov 
has the gift of all ecclesiastical and scholastic 
offices, and he may also displace the persons 
holding such offices at his pleasure. 

Poles, as well as Russians avoid with a secret 
dread every clerk of Novosilzov, and this never 
failing sign of the approach of these worthy 
civilians was sufficient to put an end to the most 
innocent conversation, 

Novosilzov's library contains all new foreign 
publications ; a vecy vi'gilant regard being paid to 
those writers who do not go the length of re- 
commending despotism quite unconditionally. — 
I even found an intellectual sacrifice to the knout, 
in the person of tlie Freeslander Rognhar Yarr,* 
who had arrived in Warsaw before me. 

As I was, while yet a stranger in Warsaw, 
sitting at a window in the residence of an 
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acqiudntance not far ifroin St. Alexander's Church, 
I obserred in the street an elderly man in falniliar 
conversation with a female of a certain description, 
Ihe kmd laughter and indecorous behaviour of 
^18 couple si^cientlj proved that at least one 
kind of freedom was fully tolerated in Warsaw. 
• ^ Do you know who that'man is ? " enquired 
I of Baron von P — . "That is the Imperial 
Commissary-General, the minbter Novosilzov," 
he replied, ^^ the most inveterate foe to democrats 
in aU the Russian dominions."— •" How !'* ex- 
ckimed I, with astonishment, "that man yonder 
in the dark frock coat, . • .the stout man who is 
talking to that wench, and familiarly playing 
with the string of her hat ! . • . .Surely that can 
not be Novosiizov? "-^**It is no other,'- answered 
the baron, **only stay a minute, and I wager you 
will see the woman turn to the left, down the 
Szerniekowska-Ulica which leads to His Excel- 
lency's viUa.'* — " Is not Novosiizov curator, of 
the University of Wilna ? " In my simplicity I 
enquired, '^what would the academic youth say if 
they saw his Excellency as we now see him ? "— 
They would do their best to follow his exapiple. 
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and the minister of public iiiGtructioii would be 
very well pleaaed. Profligate habits are a sure 
antidote to deniocratic ideas." — " Your are right," 
baron, said I, "where moral depravity has free 
scope, the principles which Novosilzov holds 
in such horror will never take root. I wonder 
tiiat a Unipersity brothel, under the superin- 
tendence of the curator, has not been established 
in Warsaw or Wilna, though there is certainly no 
scarcity of similar institutions in either of the 
two places." 

As the baron had predicted, the woman soon 
turned down the Szerniekowska- Ulleaj and the 
minister slowly followed her. 

What is the consequence to be inferred from 
tills scene ? Is it not that a commissary-general 
of the Emperor of all the Kussians (and of some 
millions of Poles besides) has no scruple about 
violating decorum in the public streets, and in 
broad day-hght ? 

But before whose eyes should be restrain him- 
self ? — Not surely before the eyes of the Grand- 
Duke who was ready enough to set many such 
examples of toleration himself ! — and, hia Imperial 
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Highness excepted^ there was not a man in all 
Warsaw who might not by a stroke of His 
Excellency's pen be incarcerated in soUtary con- 
finement or sent to Siberia. 

Decency }g npt in unison iKrith .the system of 
absolute monarchy. Moral depravity is, as it 
were, the pummel of the sword of despotism, and 
it must be early fostered in order to blight the 
dangerous bud which expands into the triad 
flower of freedom, truth, and love. 

But justice is my motto, and I will be just even 
to some individuals in Novosilzov's circle, whose 
pure and exalted humanity commanded my highest 
respect. 
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CHAPTER XIII 



Duty for the d»y— Tbe monkey of the Belvedere, and Mahmud 
Hassan of Viirna. 



Having, according to the RuEsian order of 
rank, paid our respectH to the Emperor's Com- 
miasary-general, we will return to the Belvedere, 
where there is much that is worthy of obser- 
vation. 

Ah within the horizon of the Grand-Duke, 
every thing must be maintained on a military 
footing, and strictly conformable to " regulation," 
so all in his service, from the general to the shoe- 
black are on duty for the day. 

This day duty, or, as it ia termed service ditjour, 
is not confined to men or to creatures like men, 
hut extends to horses and carriages, saddles and 
harnesses. Particular droskis and chaises are 
daily prepared for the service du jour, and 
particular riding horses arc kept saddled and 
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bridled like cavalry horses on picket guard. 
Officers of the household, chamberlains and 
lackeys are du jaur in the military style. Even 
the cook and confectioner are daily changed^ and 
the Belvedere is lighted by a lamp-lighter dujaur. 

Besides the eminent individuals whom we have 
already noticed at the court of the Belved€;re 
there are two important personages to whom the 
reader has not yet been introduced. These are 
his Imperial Highness's monkey, and Mahmud 
Hassan^ a deserter from Varna. 

The monkey is the favorite of the Grand-Duke, 
and the companion of his idle hours. He is an 
accomplished virtuoso in the art of grimace, and 
his society is indispensable to his master. 

Yet a monkey may be dangerous^ and an event 
took place at the Belvedere which proves that 
even the most petted favorite is not to be trusted. 

One day Constantine was busy writing in his 
own apartment while his favorite monkey was as 
usual capering about, playing all sorts of tricks, 
and meddling with everything. At length he 
fixed' his eyes on a loaded gun^ and snatching it 
up unperceived, he deliberately took aim at his 
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master, and was on the point of pulling the 
trigger. At this moment the Grand-Duke hap- 
pened to raise his eyes From hia deslf, and though 
almost petrified with alarm uttered a loud cry, 
upon which the monkey averted the weapon, and 
discharged its contents in another direction. 
< The report caused a dreadful consternation in 
the palace. The individuals in attendance hurried 
to the apartment of His Highness, and found him, 
though still agitated by the effects of the fright, 
tareasing the monkey who had thrown the 
musket on the ground, and ivas apologining for 
Ills misdemeanour by his very best grimaces. 

The forbearance which was evinced towards the 
monkey who, if he had had the ill luck to be a 
man would at least have been sent to end his 
days in the lead works of Siberia, is at least a 
proof of the Grand-Duke's humanity, and as such 
deserves to be borne in mind. 

The only punishment the monkey received was 
to be banished for a time hrom the apartment of 
his master. He was removed to new quarters, 
and transferred to the friendly care of Mahmud 
Hassan. He was, however, fre([uently visited by 
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hU master, whom he cODtinued to divert by bis 
tricks and grimaces. 

Jn the castle of Uyazdov, the military Laza- 
rettb^ which usually contains between 1000 and 
1200 patients, there are several chambers assigned 
to the use of the household officers of the Grand- 
Duke. These apartments are roomy, well fur- 
nished, and most of them look hito the garden. 
Admission to one of these chambers is ia great 
mark of distinction as well as a benefit ooiiferred 
on an iii valid, and it is only obtained by an especial 
Order from the Belvedere. 

In the beginning of the year 1829, 1 vras taken 
dangerously ill in Warsaw, and I was not a little 
astonished at receiving an order for admission to 
one of the chambers above described. . 

In the adjoining room to me lay Mahmud 
Hassan, a favorite of the Grand-Duke, and of 
General Kuruta ; and being near neighbours and 
fellow sufferers we soon got acquainted with each 
other. 

Mahmud Hassian was an exceedingly intelligent 
and well informed young man, about nineteen 
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years of age, and possessing cunning enough for 
a dozen Greeks. I found him a very pleastint 
companion. We conversed together through the 
medium of a jargon, compounded of Russian, 
Polish, Turkish, and modern Greek; and when 
we could not make ourselves mutually intelligible 
by the tongue, we had recourse to signs. 

I continued bedridden after he was convalescent 
and able to move about. He used therefore to 
come and sit beside me for hours together, de- 
scribing to me the particulars of the siege of 
Varna, of which none of the public papers had 
given a faithful account. Indeed, he m^e me 
acquainted with many details which were but 
little known beyond the boundaries of the Russian 
dominions. 

Mahmud possessed a talent for dmwing, and 
as he observed many sketches in my apartment, 
he professed a great regard for me ; — evidently 
not without an interested view. He made a 
very clever sketch of Varna, and the fortifications 
of the Russians when describing to me the 
manner in which he effected his escape. 
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- Love (^ life suggested to the patriotic Moslem 
the idea of finding his way to the enemy's 
trenches^ and offering himself as a guide to assist 
the Russians in taking Varna^ by which treachery 
he hoped to make his fortune. Mahmud Hassan 
was in &ct a very great rogue, which will su£B- 
ciently account for his destiny having conducted 
him to the Belvedere. 

He was immediately enrolled in the suite of 
the Rosl^ian general in Varna, where, in gratitude 
for his services, he was informed that he might 
have faifl choice, whether he would go to St. 
Peterahurgh or to Warsaw, as he evinced no 
great taste for the dangers of a military life. 
^^ I resolved,^' said he, as he described to me his 
adventures, ^^ to go to Warsaw ; for I had heard 
tiiat Warsaw was nearer than St« Petersburgh, 
and I said to niyself, Mahmud, in case you 
should not like Warsaw you can go to St. 
Petersburgh afterwards. But the Polish women 
(Defflci Polski) are very pretty, and I am quite 
content to stay here.'' 

It is impossible to convey to the reader any 
idea of the fwive and comic way in which 
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Mahniiid Husaaii made this confession as he sat 
at my bed side, I know 1 never in my life 
laughed bo heartily as when I heard it. 

Hassan still dweDs at the Belvedere, dressed in 
the costume of a modern dandy, and he is daily 
advancing in the favour of his master. When in 
the Lazaretto he was always well supplied with 
money ; he had whatever provisions and refresh- 
ments he wanted brought from the palace, and 
General Kuruta used to send him bags of sweet- 
meats, such as are usually presented to ladies. 

When Hassan discovered that I wa^ a German, 
or at least of German extraction, he grew rather 
reserved to me, I understood the reason of this 
when he afterwards gave uie his opinion of dif- 
ferent natlona,in nearly the following way: "I hate 
the Germans, because they are so grave. I like the 
French, because they move their arms and hands 
when they speak with their mouths. The English 
are fools, (Duracki) and as to the Italians I 
never saw one except Flori (chief physician of the 
Lazaretto.) 

When the Grand-Duke, during one of his 
inspecting visits to Uyazdow, entered onr apart- 
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ments; he introduced his favourite to General 
Gendre, and laughing said : ^' There is a youth 
who has only been a few months here^ and he 
has already made himself acquainted with every 
bad woman in Warsaw." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



The Saion Square — Parallel between Wsrsaw and Roma.1 

Nkxt to the monkey of the Belvedere, tlie 
most remarkable thing in Warsaw is the Parade, 
on the Saxon Square, fronting the Bruhl Palace. 

This square owes its present spacious size to 
the Grand-Duke Constantine, who ordered the 
pulling down of all the buildings which fonnerly 
limited its extent. 

On the left, looking fram the palace, is a guard- 
house. There are so many of these guard-houses 
in Warsaw, that two dozen officers may be 
dally arrested, and lodged in them without any 
fear of disturbing each other in their philosophic 
reveries. 

Warsaw and Rome are similar as to extent ; 
and both cities are surrounded by walls. The 
■one contains the Apollo Belvedere, and the other 
the Belvedere monkey. 
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Rome, and the Pope, are two inseparable ideas ; 
80 are Warsaw and the Grand-Duke Constantine. 
The infallibility of the one corresponds vnth the 
unlimited despotism of the. other. The clergy 
form the highest and most powerful rank in 
Rome, so do the military in Warsaw. 

What the convents are in Rome, the barracks 
are in the Polish capital. The general of the 
Jesuits in Rome, who deals in places and ab- 
solution, is precisely like the generals of corps 
and divisions in Warsaw : for example ; Rocz- 
niski sells officers' commissions for ready money, 
or exchanges them for horses ; and Kumatovski 
knows how to temporize as well as any Jesuit. 
As the general of the Jesuits is at once a priest 
and a layman, so the Polish generals of division 
are at once officers and courtiers ; half flesh, half 
fish, half Pole, half Russian, and neither the one 
nor the other. The dumb capuchin general in 
Rome may be aptly compared to the Hussar- 
General Strandtmann, in Warsaw, whose taci- 
turnity has given rise to the by- word, ^^ as dumb 
flw the general/' which is repeated even by the 
privates in his own regiment. 

H 
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At one of the Grand-Duke's levees. His High- 
ness was informed that a highly esteemed Prussian 
officer wished to enter the Polish service, and by 
way of recommendation, it was added, that he 
was celebrated as a writer on military tactics. 
"What," exclaimed Constantine, "is he awriter— 
an author ? Then I will have nothing to do with 
him. I want men like my Strandtmann." The 
hussar-general made a low bow in return for the 
flattering compliment.* 

Another point of resemblance between the 
military in \\'arsaw, and the clergy in Rome is, 
that an officer here may know nothing of military 
duty, and a priest there nothing of spiritual duty. 

As the Pope requires only church worship, so 
Constantine requires only camp worship. A 
general once ventured to soHcit the pardon of a 
"brave officer" who had been guilty of some 
ofTence against regulation. " What ! " exclaimed 
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the Grand-Duke on the public parade^ ^^he is a 
brave man say you ? I want no bravery. All I 
want is obedience, and 1 order you under arrest/' 

Rome swarms with priests, and Warsaw swarms 
with officers. In Warsaw, the military aire re- 
garded with all the fear and awe, which are 
inspired by the monks in Rome. In the latter 
dty, the rank and dignity of each individual 
ecclesiastic from the cardinal to the lay-brother, 
is known to everybody ; in like manner the in- 
habitants of Warsaw know every man in the 
army, from the general-in-chief down to the 
recruit, and to what regiment each belongs. 

In Rome, the ringing of bells is the summons 
to worship 3 in Warsaw it is the flourishing of 
drums and trumpets. The clergy in Rome move 
^thin the boundaries of form, without any exer- 
cise of mind; so do the military in Warsaw. 
The priest feels himself free by absolution; and 
the officer feels himself restrained by absolutism. 

In Rome, a priest crosses himself whenever he 
passes a church, and in Warsaw, an officer crosses 
himself mentally, when he passes a guard-house. 

The priest goes to church to attend service; the 
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officer goes from service to the guard-house. 
The criminal who flies to the churchy cannot be 
arrested j and the officer is not arrested after he 
enters the guard-house. Men suspected of po- 
litical offences are in Rome as in Warsaw^ incar- 
cerated in convents. 

The Grand-Duke, like the Pope, grants abso- 
lution. The Pope blesses^— the Grand-Duke 
curses. This parallel might be continued to 
infinite length, but it is ten o'clock in the 
morning, at the latter end of autumn. Tlie 
infantry have left the camp, and are in the 
garrison. The crow'd has collected in the Saxon 
Square, and the parade is about to begin. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The Parade, and the Guard*!] oases. 

I WILL, if my invalid memory permit, enu- 
merate the guard-houses of Warsaw, before we 
visit the parade; for who knows what may 
happen there I 

In Warsaw, when a man puts on his grand 
parade uniform, he can never guess, with any 
degree of certainty, whether he be doomed to 
take it off again in his own chamber. 

I had but little opportunity of acquiring any 
personal knowledge of the guard-houses of War- 
saw, for I was always exceedingly attentive to my 
buttons, and button-holes, kept my hair and 
mustachios in good order, and maintained a most 
exemplary silence. — However, we will see how 
many of these free quarters we can find before we 
proceed to the parade. 

There are at least eight guard- houses ; for there 
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are (or were) eight regiments of guards in 
Warsaw.* 

The cuirassier regiment of body guards com- 
manded by General von Knoring. 

The lancer regiment of body guards, com- 
manded by General Mackov. 

The Grodnov re^ment of body guards hussars, 
commanded by General Strandtmaiin. 

The Polish regiment of chasseur guards, com- 
manded by General Kurnatovski. 

The Lithuanian regiment of grenadier guards, 
commanded by General Engelmann, 

The Volhynian regiment of foot-guards, com- 
manded by General Essakov. 

The Polish regiment of grenadier guards. 

Besides these, there are in Warsaw the 1st, 
2nd, and 3rd Polish regiments of infantry of the 
line ; consequently, three more guard-houses, 
making eleven. There is also a battalion of 
Polish sappers, whose guard-house is much too 
small, at least for the privates. These sappers are 
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reHclcr will perceive, here 
:s Ilie mistake Rfterwards. 
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a terrific corps. They were recruited from the 
long fingered tribe, and have not relinquished 
their old propensities, a circumstance which has 
given rise to the saying that their gloves are too 
short for them. In service, however, it cannot 
be denied that this corps has distinguished itself. 
War is the soldiers' true element ; peace renders 
him a dangerous neighbour, since mere idleness 
tempts him to plunder. 

Tlie guard- house of the sappers, therefore, 
which is always well filled, completes the first 
dozen. 

There is a very elegant guard-house established 
in the old palace of Lazinska, which, with its 
surrounding gardens, was once styled the Polish 
VersaillesKfc Here suitable quarters are ready for 
captains of cavalry, and in case of need even 
colonels may be acconunodated, should they do 
any thing to indicate a wish to that effect. The 
building was newly repaired, and fitted up in the 
spring of 1830, and it was doubtless mortifying 
enough that it should be provisionally closed on 
the 59th of November following. 

There is a guard-house in the royal palace. 
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another in the Cracow suburb, and another in 
the Kraczniski gardens. In the latter, the 
priaonera have a pleasant prospect frona their 
windows, and in spring, may, if they like, fancy 
themeelves at Carlsbad, as there are artificial 
mineral waters in the neighbourhood. 

We have now counted sixteen guard- ho uses ; 
but there are many more, though my memory 
does not enable me to specify them. There are 
besides a number of secondary guard-houses in 
Warsaw which are always well filled. These are 
not merely posts ; even the unmiUtary reader will 
know how to discriminate between a post and a 
guard-house. 

While we have been engaged in making this 
preliminary survey, numbers of officers have 
assembled in the Saxon Square, where one half of 
each regiment daily attends the parade, 

A square of infantry extends as far ag the eye 
can reach ; and in front of a stable, beside the 
guard-house is the cavalry picket, which is fur- 
nished by the four regiments of guards, and daily 
changed, so that first Ihe old guard cuirassiers 
and uhlans, then the young guard, next 
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hussars^ and lastly^ the chasseur guards alter- 
nately relieve each other. 

The people are looking out for good places to 
view the parade. Bearded and unbearded Jews^ 
ladies^ some alone^ some escorted by gentlemen^ 
are pressing forward in the throng. Brokers of 
both sexes are making their way to the officers^ to 
whom they are ofiering their services^ at no in- 
considerable price. 

The runners of the five secret police divisions 
glide about without knowing each other. They 
narrowly scan the gibbet-looking physiognomy of 
a jailor^ apparently suspecting that he has cri- 
minals under his care no worse than themselves. 

The hirelings of Colonel Sass keep their eyes 
on the officers^ whom they watch as narrowly as 
a jealous old guardian watches a pair of lovers 
making an assignation. Their attention is directed 
to the looks and gestures of the military gen- 
tlemen. They do not concern themselves much 
about the uniforms, for the Grand-Duke is to be 
on the p&rade and will himself see that all the 
buttons and button-holes are in good order. 

Nurses and servants are holding their little 
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charges in tlieir arnia, so that they may have a 
good view of the puppets. — " Tell me," exclaims 
a little black-headed urchin, in a tone of wonder, 
...."are those dolis alive ...do they move of 
themselves ? " 

" Whom do all thoae pretty men belong to," 
inquires a handsome serious looking boy in the 
national dress, but without a wooden karabella, 
"Whom do they belong to, my dear boy !" replies 
the grey-haired old man, " who is holding him on 
his shoulders to see the sight," they belong to the 
Grand-Duke," At the mention of that name> 
the hoy seems to shudder, for he thinks of the 
bitter tears shed by his mother, who for seven years 
has mourned his father's captivity at Zamocz, and 
whose lips tremble as they utter the name of the 
Grand-Duke, — " Used papa to be dressed as finely 
as those men?" continued the boy. But the 
band strikes up, the Grand-Duke appears, and all 
eyes are turned towards him. 

He advances along the front of the lines, 
passing the Lithuanian regiment, and the old 
grenadiers, who in the course of their lives receive 
millions and millions of lashes, by order of 
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Imperial Highness, whose presence nevertheleBs 
iw operates upon theni like a magnetic power ; 
— they fancy themselves in ParadiBe— for the 
Grand- Duke inspects them. 

The several battalions and companies of the 

ether regiments have enjoyed a similar honour, 

id the OQiDipotent Constantine stands with his 

:k to the palace and gives the command. 

text comes a flourish of drums and trumpets. 

The regiments last drawn out must defile in 

open column. The falcon eye of the Duke in a 

moment glances at every individual man, while 

le columns defile ; — and as the battalions march 

long, the ear distinguishes only a single step. 

The Grand-Duke is satisfied. He expresses 

his satisfaction to the general, and the coniphment 

is the same day repeated like an echo through the 

regiment. The men are in an ecBtacy of joy; 

some get drunk, are sent to the black-hole at 

night, and next morning receive a good flogging. 

A Polish company next comes under inspection. 
The throat of an unfortunate ensign l>etraya 
traces of what is called a parricide, that is to say, 
the yoimg gentleman's shirt collar accidentally 
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rises about the breadth of a straw above his stock. 
. .. .The march ie interrupted by a thundering 
"Halt!" 

" Fanfaron ! " exclaims the Grand-Duke to the 
downy-bearded youth. " In the name of all the 
devils what do you mean by this ? Would you 
introduce innovations here ? Off to the guard- 
house." — Now there is an end of all good humour, 
and woe to the poor wretch who may be at fault 
after this ; he will be punished three-fold. 

The generals tremble, and like an electric 
shock this trembling is communicated from rank 
to rank, down to the very drummer boys, whose 
trembling improves the roll of the drum. 

The businesa is now over with the infantry, 
and the Grand-Duke next proceeds to pass judg- 
ment on the prisoners. 

A young officer of the ulilan-guards is brought 
forward in chains, and a unanimous exclamation 
of sympathy is heard among the female Epeij^| 
tatora. ^M 

" He is a German baron," is muttered among 
the crowd. " What can be the poor fellow's 
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1 know^ I know," exclidms a gossiping Jew 
I heard the story at Schulitz where my 
Schicksel lives. . . .That is the baron. . . .What is 
his name. . . I forget. He was quartered with 
Panje Converksa at Schulitz .... I know all about 
him!" 

'^ Then tell us," says a German merchant. . . • 
" tell us why he is to be degraded ? '' 

^^ He is degraded because a young man in the 
cuirassiers, received a box on the ear from one of 
his comrades, and then would not run the risk of 
being shot, when he was challenged by another 
young man who wore the same uniform, and 
thought it disgraced by the affront. This last 
young man, finding he could not get his challenge 
accepted by him who had received the box on the 
ear, challeuged him who had given it. The hand- 
some young baron, yonder in chains, was second 
to the duel, and it is to be broken."—" And what 
is to be the punishment of him who took the box 
on the ear ? " inquired the German merchant. 
" Oh ! " replies the Jew, *'as he fought neither with 
pistols nor swords, he is allowed to escape."— 
^^ Well the Vistula is close by him, and he may 
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easily wash the stain out of his uniform/' ob- 
served the German. 

During this dialogue the young officer is re- 
lieved from his chains, and at the same time 
stripped of the ornaments of his uniform. In a 
common place address, he is then informed that 
he is degraded to the rank of a private soldier, 
and he then withdraws from the parade. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Parade continued. 

Thb orderlies of the horse guards advance. 
They consist of two sub-officers, and a private of 
each regiment* They announce themeelves, and 
the evolutions commence. 

A Russian horse-guard is required not merely 
to be a good rider — he must teach his horse 
to dance under him, to obey on the instant the 
slightest touch of the bridle and spur, or the 
rider is punished for the fault of the horse. 

The Grand-Duke gives the word of command, 
and both horses and men do their best. The 
spectators have free admission to the baiting 
graimd^ and many a good horseman looks as 
though he expected to be baited like a bull. 

The Grand- Duke suspends for a few moments 

* It is curious that the Baiting ground is the name of the 
amphitheatre for the performance of horsemanship in Warsaw, 
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his vigilant supervision of collars and button- 
holes; for two of his favourite horsemen, the 
lancer-lieutenant von Salpius, from Berlin, and 
the huasar -lieutenant Baron von Hiigel* from the 
Cape of Good Hope, are about to display their 
equestrian ekUl. 

The assembled generals observe with delight 
the cheering satisfaction expressed in the Grand- 
Duke's countenance. They looli round at each 
other with an idr of confidence, and Strandtmann 
breathes again. His future fate is in the scale, 
for the picket of his regiment will prove his ruin 
if the rawest recruit is not a better horseman than 
— the general himself. 

The picquet at length advances : it is a detach- 
ment of glittering husaars destined to relieve the 
uhlans who were on duty the day before. 

General Strandtmann's heroic heart beats anx- 
iously. He would give a great deal to see that 
hour happily ended. 

The adjutant Edward von fjowenthal watches 
with a half- suppressed ironical laugh, the tre- 



* in 1S30 he »as promoted to tlie rank of stalT caplaiu. 
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pidation €t his general, with whom he is no great 
AYont^. Bat Lowenthal is a brave and intelligent 
man^ with whose, services the general cannot 
dispense. Strandtmann must relinquish the com- 
mand of his r^;iment were he to lose his adjutant. 

By a fatal accident the officer at the head of 
the piquet is Lieutenant Zeltner* firom Solothum. 
He came to Warsaw with letters of recommend- 
aticm firom the veteran Kosciusko^ after the latter 
had resided for eight years among the mountains 
of Switzerland. 

Gloomy recollections of Kosciusko crowd on 
the mind of the Grand-Duke. A cloud gathers 
on his brow, and he is a perfect personification of 
Holberg's ^^ Dietrich Menschenschreck." 
. Kosciusko! Switzerland! the asylum of dema-^ 
gogues ! — a host of frightful phantoms float before 
his imagination^ and with the sure indication of 
having resolved to vent his rage on the prot^g^ of 
the hated Kosciusko, he thunders out the word of 
command. 

The anxiety of the generals frequently has a 

* Dismissed in 1830. 

1 
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fatal influence on the officers commanding these 
picquets ; sometimes the officer, who receives 
the word of command from a distance, does not 
distinctly hear it ; he then repeats it partly 
mumbling, and partly roaring, which is sure to 
create confiision. 

The military figure and air of Lieutenant von 
Zeltner excite interest in the surrounding throng, 
and all gaze on the passing scene with anxious 
attention. 

Tlie picquet has gone through its whirling 
evolutions without a fault ; the rapid advance 
across the square, amidst a cloud of dust, and the 
sudden halt, have been executed to admiration. 
Now drawn up in a parallel line, the horses 
and their riders await the next word of command. 

The wheeling and the second advance of the 
horses throw even the Jew usurers into ecstacy, 
and after a few more military tours de force th^ 
form in column three deep, and again in line. ' flA 

Alas! one of the horses misses his place i^B 
and a torrent of imprecations is hurled at the 
officer. 

General Strandtmann trembles ; but the ad- 
jutant stands unmoved. 
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Lieutenant von Zeltner fixes himself firmly in 
his saddle^ and a half suppressed oath escapes 
from beneath his black mustachios. Then after a 
pioas ejaculation to St. Winkelried, he delivers 
the command accompanied by the imprecations 
with which His Highness sent it to him. 

Hie uhlan picquet advances for the ceremony 
of taking leave. It is commanded by an Estonian^ 
Lieutenant Baron von Koursel^ whose appearance 
for a moment diverts away the storm that is 
gathering on the brow of the Grand-Duke^ who 
nevertheless angrily surveys the uhlans firom head 
to foot and shews himself inclined to send the 
whole picket of lancers to the guard-house. 

Koursel retires^ and the parade closes with the 
usual ceremonies. 

The Grand-Duke returns to the palace^ the 
generals go home^ the adjutants hurry to their 
offices, the lancer-lieutenant Don Renudo, sur- 
named ^^the old gentleman^' sets off to regale 
himself with oysters, and thinks Monsieur Cham- 
bertin a very good old friend. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



The officer of the Inncer gunrd, and tbe pj'ramid of bajune 

Thb officers as well as sub-officers of tbe 
Russian horse-guards are subjected to the most 
rigorous discipline, and are required to execute, 
on horseback, all the manceuvres of a theatrical 
equestrian. 

One day an officer of the lancer guard was 
going through his exercise before the Grand-Duke. 
He had performed all the usual evolutions in the 
most satisfactory way until, when at full gallop, 
he was suddenly ordered to turn, — his horse proved 
restive, and refused to obey either bridle or spur. 

The command was repeated in a thundering 
voice, and the officer renewed his efforts to make 
the horse obey it j but without effect, for the fiery 
aninial continued to prance about in defiance of 
his rider, who was nevertheless an excellent 
horseman. 
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The rage of the Grand-Duke had vented itself 
in furious imprecations, and all present trembled 
for the consequences. ** Halt ! " he exclaimed, 
and ordered a pyramid of twelve muskets with 
fixed bayonets, to be erected. The order was 
instantly obeyed. 

The officer who had by this time subdued the 
restiveness of his horse, was ordered to leap the 
pyramid— and the spu-ited horse bore his rider 
safely over it. 

Without an interval of delay, the officer was 
comnianded to repeat the fearful leap, and to the 
amazement of all present the noble horse and his 
brave rider stood in safety on the other side of 
the pyramid. 

The Grand-Duke exasperated at finding himself 
thus thwarted in his barbarous purpose, repeated 
the order for the third time. A general, who 
happened to be present, now stepped forward and 
interceded for the pardon of the officer^ ob* 
serving that the horse was exhausted, and that 
the enforcement of the order would be to doom 
both horse and rider to a horrible death. 

This humane remonstrance was not only dis- 
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regarded, but was puniBhed by the immediate 
arrest of the general who had thus presumed 
to rebel, 

'ITie word of command was given, and horse 
and rider for the third time cleared the glittering 
bayonets. 

Rendered furious by these repeated disappoint- 
menta, the Grand-Duke exclaimed for the fourth 
time: — "To the left about '—Forward ! " — The 
command was obeyed, and for the fourth time the 
horse leapt the pyramid and then, with his rider, 
dropped down exhausted. The officer extricated 
himself from the saddle and rose unhurt, but the 
horse had both his fore- legs broken. 

The countenance of the officer was deadly pale, 
his eyes stared wildly, and his knees shook under 
him. 

A deadly silence prevailed as he advanced to 
the Grand-Duke, and laying his sword at his 
Highnesses feet, he thanked him in a faltering 
voice for the honour he had enjoyed in the 
Emperor's service. 

"I take back your sword," said the Grand- Duke, 
gloomily, "and are you not aware of what may b 
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the consequence of this undutiful conduct towards 

me?" 

The oflBcer was sent to the guard-house. He 

subsequently disappeared^ and no trace of him 

CQuld be discovered. 

This scene took place at St. Petersburgh^ and 

the facts aie proved, by the evidence of credible 

eye-witnesses. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



»i or Warsaw c 



In commenting on a Russian despot of the 
sixteenth century, Karamsin says : " The in- 
vestigator of history knows not which to wonder 
at most, the unlimited and barbarous despotism 
of the tyrant, or the patience and forbearance 
of the people by whom he was tolerated." 

In Warsaw this idea forcibly presents itself 
to the mind. 

The occurrences of past days are repeated 
from mouth to mouth, and the recollection of 
them is bitterly cherished in the bleeding hearts 
of the people who raise their eyes to heaven, 
and with faith and confidence iu the justice of 
God, postpone the work of vengeance and re*^|^ 
tribntion, ^H 

Some years ago a soldier deserted from the 
garrison of Warsaw. 
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In such cases^ adjutants or commanders of 
regiments, who are himianely disposed, delay as 
long as possible mentioning the affiiir to the 
Grand-Duke with the view of mitigating the 
punishment of the offender, should they succeed 
in discovering him ; but they dare not postpone 
their report beyond five days, and at the ex- 
piration of that time the afiair must be commu- 
nicated to His Highness, and thus it happened 
in the case of this deserter. 

The second week after he had deserted the 
man was discovered working as a labourer in a 
brewery belonging to a wealthy citizen of War- 
saw named Zavaczki, who was also a considerable 
landed proprietor. 

On being informed where the deserter had 
been found, the Grand-Duke flew into a violent 
paroxysm of rage, and declared that Zavaczki had 
been guilty of harbouring and concealing a deserter. 

It would have been vain for any adjutant 
or general to have represented that the rich 
brewer employed perhaps a hundred men daily, 
with whose names he was unacquainted, as it 
was the business of his clerks to pay them their 
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wages ; besides, the fear of the guard-house weis 
HufBcient to deter any one from making such 
a representation. 

The gentleman was immediately ordered under 
arrest and was conducted in chains to the pre- 
eence of the Grand-Duke who assailed him, in 
his usual way, with imprecations and opprobrious 
names. 

Any defence of the innocent man was out of 
the question. A single syllable uttered in his 
behalf would have been punished as rebellion. 

At the parade hour the prisoner was con- 
ducted to the Saxon square, which was always 
filled with a crowd of spectators who assembled 
to see the troops perform their exercise. He 
was condemned to be put in chidus, and to hurl 
a wheel-barrow round the square formed by the 
regiments aaaembled for the parade. 

Horror-struck at hearing himself condemned 
without trial, Zavaaczki offered to pay a fine of 
two thousand ducats rather than undergo this 
public and degrading punishment. But the of 
was made in vain ! 

In his despair the unfortunate man turned 
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the officer who was to superintend the execution 
of the sentence^ and entreated him to consider 
that his son had worn epaulets and orders and 
perished on the field of honour. Bnt this appeal 
was unavidling. The sentence was rigidly en- 
forced^ and the trembHng old man, loaded with 
chains^ was obliged to hurl the wheel-barrow 
for the space of an hour round the square. 

Subsequently to this affair, five other persons 
were sentenced to a similar punishment. I can- 
not now call 'to mind the particulars of all these 
cases, but I know that they were carefully re- 
membered in Warsaw. 

After his punishment Zavaczki was seized 
with a dangerous illness, and when he recovered, 
he disposed of all the prc^rty he possessed in 
Poland, and left Warsaw. I never ascertained 
where he went. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



npoied on officer* and priraCe soUien — Ac J 
Grand-Duke and tbe Inn-keeper, 

The infantry camp, as it ia styled, contiuni 
three thousand men, and is estabhshed during 
the summer season on a piece of ground be- 
longing to a private individual, who is rerau- 
nerated for its use. 

It is situated to the north-west of Waraai 
a few wersts from the barrier. In winter, when 
unoccupied by the military, it presents the ap- 
pearance of a village, for the officers' houses 
and soldiers' huts with their surrounding gardens 
are kept in the best condition. 

All the infantry troops in the kingdom are 
quartered in this camp, and they daily go through 
their exercise in the presence of the Grandii/| 
Duke. ] 

Though the camp is bo near the city, it la 
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seldom that an infantry officer is seen in the 
streets of Warsaw. By a positive order of the 
Grand-Duke, they are prohibited from passing 
the Rogatka, and if any one leaves the camp 
for a few hours on his own private affairs it 
can only be by especial permission. 

That the privates are kept under more rigid 
restrictions than the officers, may readily be 
conceived; they are not suffered to go to any 
place of public entertainment, to amuse them- 
selves with a dance, or even to enjoy the luxury 
of a glass of beer. 

I will here mention an incident which serves 
to show the tyrannical restraints to which officers 
are subjected. 

A lieutenant of the horse guards, a rank cor- 
responding with that of a full captain in the 
line, stopped at an inn to get some refreshment. 
Having a book in his pocket he took it out, and 
in the German fashion sat down to read at the 
door of the inn, while the waiter procured what 
he had ordered. 

The wheels of the Grand-Duke's carriage were 
suddenly heard at a distance. What was to be 
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done ? He was without the barriers of the city 
with a book in bJB hand— Ms frock coat un- 
buttoned — and his shapki and sabre laid aside ! 
What a situation ! Should he be discovered the 
guard house must be Ms doom. 

The rolling of the carri^e appoached nearer 
and nearer, but the falcon eye of the Grand- Duke 
had not yet discovered the ofTender, The officer 
finding there was no time to gain the door of 
the inn hastily snatched up his shapki and sword, 
and thrusting the hook into his pocket jumped 
into a ditch. His Imperial Highness drove by 
without suspecting that one of the officers of his 
guards was playing at hide and seek so near him. 
From the above, the reader may easily guesa 
what is the condition of the poor privates and 
sub-officers who are closely confined to their 
barracks and tents, and if they venture to leave 
them, compromise not only their own safety 
hut that of others. Of this the following is a 
proof. 

Not far from the front of the camp there was 
an iim which was occasionally resorted to by 
the officers and also by the citizens and theii 
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fieunilies^ who used to make excursions thither 
to view the military manoeuvres. 

One day two citizens were amusing them- 
selves by playing at skettlet in the garden of 
the ifo; a soldier who had been sent from 
the eaaaap by his officer to get his dinner^ stopped 
a short time to look at the game. 

Presently the thundering roll of the Grand- 
Duke's carriage was heard. The poor man was 
panic struck^ and after pausing for a moment 
to consider what he should do, he leaped over 
the garden hedge and ran off in the direction 
of the camp. 

But it was too late! he had been perceived; 
the carriage stopped at the inn door, and the 
Grand-Duke alighted. 

He angrily asked the two citizens where the 
soldier had gone ? To what regiment he be- 
longed ? * What he had been doing, &c., but the 
men ^declared that they knew nothing of the 



* Ereiy soldier has the number of his regiment marked 
on his shoulder knot. 
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soldier, except that he had stood for a ftS^^I 
minutes looking at their game. |^| 

The landlord of the inn was next asked how 
he had dared to violate the law by allowing a 
soldier to enter his house : but he denied having 
known anything of the matter. 

The Grand-Duke's anger now rose to a furious 
pitch. He declared the landlord's licence for- 
feited, and ordered hia coachman to enter the 
house and bring out all the bottles and glasses 
he could find. With the assistance of General 
Kuruta the order was speedily obeyed. Not 
only bottles and glasses, but plates and dishes 
were piled up before the inn door, and the 
Grand-Duke, drawing his sword, smashed them 
without mercy until, being fairly tired, lie or- 
dered his coachman to drive on, intending that 
the carriage wheels should complete the work of 
destruction. The horses frightened at the broken 
glass reared and plunged and could not be pre-; 
vailed on to advance. Howecer, the Grand- 
Duke, who was resolved that not a bottle of 
hock or champagne should escape his vengeance, 
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agun had recourse to his sword. Kuruta lent 
a helping hand^ and not a bottle^ glass^ or plate^ 
was left unbroken. 

The inn-keeper and lus guests were imme- 
diately put under arrest and marched off to the 
guard house. Active measures were taken for 
the discovery of the soldier who^ had he been 
found, ^o. Id at least have been sent' to Zamocz 
and kept in chains for life. 

The poor inn-keeper's licence was never re- 
stored to him. The ruined man for years en- 
treated to be allowed some compensation for his 
loes^ which however he had not obtained in the 
year 1829, when I heard the history of his ill- 
treatment, which was well known in Warsaw. 



CHAPTER XX. 



Another eismplB of tie wheel-burrow punishment. 

It will readily be supposed that when the 
Grand-Duke is taking his drives no one is suf- 
fered to pass His Highness's carriage, without 
a servile ealutation. 

All who meet the imperial carriage on the 
road muGt either stop or move on very slowly, 
at the same time uncovering and bowing pro- 
foundly. The omission of this ceremony ia a 
punishable offence. 

A nobleman from the country was driving 
through Warsaw accompanied by his lady, and 
their coachman not knowing the equipage of the 
Lord of the Belvedere passed the droski without 
observing any mark of respect. 

A thundering "halt!" startled the Polish boor 
on the coach box, and a few emphatic impreca- 
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tions issuing from the imperial droski, no less 
alarmed the Szlachoic, (nobleman) and his wife. 

Foaming with rage^ His Highness tmned to 
the trembling couple in the carriage and ex- 
hausted his whole vocabulary of abuse in the 
opprobrious titles which he bestowed upon them. 

The lady and gentleman having been ordered 
to alight^ were put under arrest; the coachman 
was sentenced to receive five hundred lashes, 
and all three were condemned to hurl wheel- 
barrows at Lazienka^ where some buildings were 
at that time going on. 

This punishment was kept up until a relative 
of the unfortunate lady and gentleman came from 
their estate in the country, and through the inter- 
cession of the Princess of Lowicz obtained their 
pardon. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The MiliUii^ Scliool at Warsav — Balaaciag and Presenting — 
Equilibrium of Europe- 

Thb names of the Polytechnic School in Paris 
and the Military School in Warsaw are inscribed 
in characters of blood in the page of history; 
and let the servile historian shatie and colour 
as he may, he will never be able to obliterate 
them, for they are indelible. 

" The absence of hope creates despair," Such 
is the motto which surmounts the portico of the 
Military School at Warsaw. The word school, 
in its proper signification, is associated with the 
idea of learning j not so in Warsaw, if indeed we 
except learning the art of balancing and, above 
all, the art of presenting. 

According to the Graiid-Dnke's notions of 
military education, it is in the highest degree 
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important that the young nobility of Poland^ 
who from inclination or any other cause are 
induced to enter the military service^ should be 
without ceremony shut up in barracks like com- 
mon soldiers ; for His Highness justly considers^ 
that no better check upon democratic ideas has 
hitherto been discovered than the negative ideas 
of laced uniforms. 

The establishment styled the Military School 
has three barracks : one for the school of in- 
fantry^ which is a palace in Lazienka: another 
or the cavalry under the command of Colonel 
Czernomski^ consisting of some ruins styled a 
palace^ situated in King's street near the Saxon 
square 5 and a third, in which the artillery are 
imprisoned, situated in the Ulica-Miadowa, or, 
as it is sometimes called, the Rue Napol^n. 
In the latter the pupils are at least allowed the 
use of pen and ink, things unknown in the other 
two barracks. 

A prey to anxious terrors and devoid of per- 
sonal courage, the despot seeks security by ob- 
taining an unlimited influence over every class,— 
nobility as well as commoners. The organization 
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oi the civic schools has on the latter the game 
ef&ct as the system of the universities and 
barrack schools produceti on the former. The 
object of all these establishments is to deprive 
men of their personal freedom, and, instead of 
making them learn, to teach them to forget i — 
to forget that they are men, and to forget their 
right to be treated as rational beings. 

Perhaps the reader will be enabled to form a 
mare correct notion of the military school is 
Warsaw if we refrain from designating it by 
the term school, and style the pupils, collectively, 
the noble guard. The individuals composing it, 
though they have a right to be considered gen- 
tlemen, are subject to all the oppressive discipline 
of common soldiers, and must bear it without 
daring to complain. 

I cannot state, with any accuracy, how many 
individuals the three barracks contain as their 
number is continually varying on accouut of the 
transfers to and from the regiments of the line. 
In July 1830 there were about two hundred 
men in the cavalry barrack, and in the infantry 
barrack about five or six hundred. Of the ntu 
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ber of the arttllery cadets I am unable to form 
any estimate. 

For obtaming admittance aa « cadet into the 
RoBsiaii or PoliA aemce, nobility ia an india* 
penaalde condition ; at least it ia only witli r^ard 
to foreigners diat family irespectability or personal 
liierit are^ in any case, allowed to be an equivalent 
for nobility. The regular period of senrice in 
the Russian guard is a year longer for foreigners 
tiian tor natives. Among the Ptries every indi-- 
vidual must serve ten years* as a cadet befrat^ 
lie can actually rank as an officer. 

In the Military School there are young Polish 
noMeinen nvbb have served,- hopelessly^ for fifteen 
yeai^ and evdti lo^er ; and, if I mistake not) 
$t was one of those who, at the head of the 
citizens on the 13th of November, engaged the 
general of division Kumatovski ih IVumpet street 
and obHged him to fly. 

No plan could be better calculated to obtain 
the object for which it was designed than Uiat 
€f( imprisoniiig the flower of a whole nation's 
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nobility in barracks, where tbe vIctimB of tyranny, 
deliarred from all mental occupation, and op- 
pressed by weariness and lassitude, fly for 
mere excitement to the lap of vice. Such a 
system is a true hot-bed of moral corruption. 

To balance is tbe first, and indeed almost the 
only object to which the attention of both cavalry 
and infantry is directed. 

Tbe reader will perhaps be at a loss to compre- 
hend the import of the phrase, to balance. He 
will probably think of the tours de force of an 
opera dancer, and will picture to himself a 
mountebank standing on one leg and extending 
the other in the air. Well ! he would not be 
far wrong. The true explanation of the term 
is to be found in the vocabulary of the opera 
dancer. The only difference between the balanci 
of the dancer and that of the Polish cadet is, 
that the former throws his elevated leg backward 
and inclines his body forward, whereas tbe latter 
stands bolt upright, and thrusts one leg forward 
making the point of the toe form a horizontal 
line with the sbin. This exercise gives to the 
foot the fine form so much admired in the opera 
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dancer, and is well worth all the labcHir it 
costs. 

But why, it will be askod, is this exercise 
imposed on the Polish cavalry officers ? The 
answer is, to fit them for the parade, for the 
cavalry officers are required to defile in column 
m the presence of the Grand-Duke, and woe 
betide him who, in marching, does not point 
his toe according to the prescribed rules. 

Spalding, in his well known work on the objects 
for which man is destined, has quite foi^tten to 
mention the parade ; but that is no faultof ours. 

In certain countries, the most important, and 
indeed the sole object of human life, is-*the 
parade ; and he who descends into his grave 
without having paraded, has certainiy not ful- 
filled the object of his existence ; indeed, strictly 
speakii^,. he is not a member of civilized society^ 
which is to be found only in barracks, and is 
respected only on the parade. 

Balanqing is the fundamental principle of human 
education, and therefore it is the first study of 
the cadets in the military school at Warsaw Its 
importance, both in a political and cosmopolitical 
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point of view, is incalculable. On It depends 
a man's position and uprightness in the world ; 
and it is perfectly reasonable that balancing 
should form the ground-work of education, since 
a firm standing is the beat security for weKare 
in life. 

When a young man feels htmself secure of 
his footjng, which he may perhupa do after having 
practised balancing six houra a day, for the space 
of three or four months, he may try to advance 
in the direction which his calling points out, 
in other words, he may learn to march, an art 
which in the Military School of Warsaw is only 
acquired after six, ten, or even sixteen years of 
application. 

To balance, or to maintain equilibrium, is, in 
the present day, the first principle of political 
adence. It is, therefore, perfectly natural that 
balancing should be an indispensable qualification 
for the young nobility of a kingdom, who may 
in after-life influence, not only the equilibrium 
of their own country, but the equilibrium of 
Europe. The attention which the cabinets of 
our time have bestowed on this equilibrium i 
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balanciiig i^ well known, though they h^Kve not 
all fiucceeded in produdng a conviction of its 
neceasity or importance. 

The onlj thing taught in the Military School 
at Warsaw besides balancing, is presenting arms. 

As the fate of an officer frequently depends 
wholly on his tact in presenting^ it must be 
obvious that this is a most essential part of his 
education. The least mistake in presenting may 
cause him to be degraded from his rank, and 
removal to a Siberian infantry regiment, may 
make him acquainted with many degrees of human 
misery, of which he could previously have formed 
no idea. 

Every one knows, either from personal ex- 
perience or from hear-say, how much of good or 
ill-fortune depends on the manner in which a man 
presents himself. It may enable him to inspire 
interest and secure favour, or it may render him 
an object of distrust and dislike. An agreeable 
mode of presenting himself may obtain for him 
honours and orders, trusts and employments,-— 
in short, every thing that is calculated to secure 
happiness in life. 
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In the education of a Polish cadet^ therefore^ 
the practice of presenting immediately follows 
that of balancing, or in other words^ the study 
of the fundamental principles of the European 
equilibrum. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

. The Military School at Warsaw continued. 

Every cadet of the Military School is confined 
to his chamber and his truckle bed. This cham- 
ber, as it is styled, is a hole which, were he 
placed in other circumstances, the young gentle- 
man would not allow his servant to lie in. 

In this chamber, the only furniture is the bed 
and a small table. A chair is on no condition 
allowed ; and the cadet is obliged to sit on one 
half of his wooden bedstead, while the straw 
mattress, folded back, together with the pillows 
and bed-covering, occupy the other half. 

On a Sunday, and only occasionally, he obtains 
upon application to the Colonel a written per* 
mission to spend a few hours in the city 3 but he 
must visit neither a caf^, a restaurateur, a ball, 
or concert, a public promenade, or a theatre. 
Should he infringe this rule, he is degraded from 
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his rank, and I can affirm tbat more than twenty 
cases of this sort occurred, to my knowledge, in 
the space of two years. 

The young man who ia sent to the Military 
School from a distant Waiwod or government, and 
happens to have no family connection in Warsaw, 
finds only one place of recreation open to' him,— 
and that one of the worst description. 

The visits of the cadets to houses of ill fan 
are not made by stealth. They parade on a 
Sunday, in open daylight through the streets of 
the old town, — a part of Warsaw which abounds in 
those establishments. Indeed a young man can 
feel no scruple in frequenting such places as he 
sees his comrades do so without fear of punish- 
ment, though they are well aware that the spies 
of the secret police always have their eyes 
them. 

It may sometimes happen that a cadet, dot 
his temporary release from the bari'acks, 
intellectual recreations as a relief from the moai 
tonous torture of bnlancing and presenting. Bij 
a phenomenon of this kind is exceedingly rare 
and he who may distinguish himself by audi meit 
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toruiiiB conduct is lewarded by the jeermgf of fab 
comnides, and the €Oiii;en^ of his superion. 

The tendency of the Military School at Warsaw 
is to produce intellectual annihilation^ and the 
sabrersion of all moral feeling. Thus it is a useful 
engine of despotism with which intellectual energy 
and moral purity are incompatible. Indeed for 
promoting the interests of despotic power^ nothing 
could have been more ingenuously contrived than 
the imprisonment of the noble guard in Warsaw. 

A yoke was required, whose contr(rf should 
extend at once over mind and body. The desired 
object was amply fcdfilled by the separation of the 
pupUs of the Military School from all cultivated 
society, by their rigcnrous daily exercise, miserable 
h>^gii^^ hard fare, and frequent incarceration in 
the guard-house* 

As to the choice of tutors for the Military 
Scluxd, the selectioa falls upon such officers- as are 
most distinguished for implicit obedience to pro^ 
scribed ** regulations," and whose narrowness of 
mind affinrds a security against any change of 
ts^stem. To obtain the appoiatment of tutor at 
the military academy, a man can possess no 



greater recommendation than stupidity, which, as 
I have already observed, in alluding to certain 
generals, is a strong claim to the favour of the 
Grand-Duke. 

Every young man who enters the military pro- 
fession in Poland, will, if he be wise, willingly 
subject himself to the rigid discipline and subor- 
dination of a common soldier. It is only by such 
a preparation that he will be enabled to endure 
the hardships of his situation when he becomes 
an officer. 

But slavish captivity, separation from every 
thing that is accessary to social existence, the 
painful conviction of being wholly subject to the 
caprice of an individual, uaturally engender in the 
mind of a young man bo unhappily situated, a 
dissatisfaction, which every hour increases. 

This lingering misery and despair is, at the 
Military School of Warsaw, shared alike by youths 
of eighteen, and men of thirty, or even five and 
thirty. 

Accident and caprice, the favour of the Grand- 
Duke, or of one of his parasites, not unfrequently 
decides the advancement of an individual who li 
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served only one or two years ; while others are 
passed over, and left without any prospect of 
an amelioration of their condition. 

Of this I could mention several instances, but I 
do not choose to quote the names of respectable 
families with whose sons I was personally ac- 
qu^nted while tfa^ were in the barracks of the 
Military School. These young men, in spite of 
exemplary conduct, had entered upon their eighth 
or ninth of service, though the period of three 
years legally entitled them to advancement. But 
they were individuals who had been compelled to 
serve when they visited Wariaw on their return 
from Germany. 

When in 1899 the Emperor attended some 

iDceuvreg of the noble-guard in Warsaw, he 
expressed himself perfectly satisfied with the 
institution, and ordered the advancement of the 
whole corps. " You can employ the officers," 
said he to the Grand-Duke Constantiiie in the 
presence of his generals. 

The Grand-Duke, however, was not so well 
li^ased as the Emperor with the manosuvres. 
He was out of humour, and instead of executing 
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the imperial order, he selected from the whole 
corp8. nine or ten individuals who were poioted 
out as worthy of advancement by Roczniski, 
Gendre, and Kurnatovski. 

The cadets are as well exercised in the use of 
amis as veteran soldiers. They afforded a good 
example of their skill in this way on the 29tli 
of November. 

On Sundays the noble-guard turns out on the 
parade, to the great delight of the assembled 
spectators, for their corps certMnly makes a very 
fine appearance. 

The Grand-Duke is, if possible, more strict 
with the noble-guard than with the rest of the 
military ; and during his inspection of the cadets 
the merest trifle suffices to call forth the ever 
resounding order " to the guard-house !" 

Out of a hundred cases of this kind I may 
mention that of an orderly cadet. During the 
inspection the Grand-Duke turned to Colonel 
Czernomski and said : " I think his hair is too 
long. See to it." The colonel, without taking 
the trouble to ascertain whether the Graud-Duke 
was right in his supposition about the lengtli 
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of the hair, ordered the youth under arrest, and 
imprisoned him in the stable. 

A cuirassier oflBicer who was lying ill of the 
camp fever at Uyazdow, declared to me after he 
had undergone the last frictions, and while his 
tongue would scarcely enable him to articulate, 
that he would rather suffer all his illness over 
again than go back to the cadet school, under 
Czemomski* 

The cadets of the cavalry guard who are in 

r^ments, are subject to even greater severity. 

During the exercise of defiling as dismounted 

cavalry, (me of them missed step. This fault was 

punished by an order for transferring all the 

cadets in the three regiments of guards to the 

four Polish regunents of infantry, where for the 

space of half a year they were obliged to perform 

musket exercise six hours a day; and many, 

when the cold was at twenty or thirty degrees, 

had their muskets frozen to their gloves. — I must 

add that I have myself had the honour '^-to follow 
the drum," heavily booted and spurred, until 
this Polonaise brought me to the Lazaretto. 
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CHAPTER XXIII, 



rsificntion of ranks. 



Who is he ? — To what class does he belong ? — 
How long has he seryed ? 

Among Russians these are every day questions 
when a man is spoken of, and no man is thought 
worth mentioning if he does not sekve— that 
is to say, if he has not discovered a mode of 
forwarding his own personal interest, in gome 
way or other, at the expense of the state. 

In Russian society individual worth is solely 
and exclusively determined by skrvick, which 
gives a man the distinction of some class, of 
which there are fourteen. They rise by grada- 
tions similar to the military scale, from the 
College Register, who has the rank of ensigo, 
to his Excellency the Minister of State, whose 
rank corresponds with a Field Marshal's. 

The gradation of these fourteen classes, and 



their relation to military raiik is known to every 
Russian as perfectly as his paternoster. The 
degrees of rank begin, as has been said, with 
the College Register, and ascend to College As- 
sessor, Counsellor of Legation, Court Counsellor, 
Counsellor of State, and so on, the same as 
from Ensign to Lieutenant, Captain, Major, &c. 
A Russian, especially in the civil service, in 
which there is a regular promotion every three 
years, may with plenty of patience and resig- 
nation to the mortification he must endure, 
become at last a man of high dignity, to whom 
every Soback,* if he would avoid the penalty 
of the knout, must pay respect. 

The serf gains the lowest or fourteenth class 
and thus enters into the Russian order of nobility, 
after a service of twenty five years in the army, 
(the last ten years as corporal or sergeant,) which 
gives him the rank of an officer, or he obtains 
the same rank by twenty years' service in the 



guards as surgeon, non-commissioned officer, 
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■ The Russiaii word Cobaka, a dog, used as a wrm of 
tem pt. — TraMlatiir. 
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writer in the military bureau, or regimentul 
tailor. 

KrifFzov, head clerk in the Grand-Duke's 
chancery, rose in this way to the rank of general ; 
Kolotov, tailor to the division of guards in 
Warsaw, became, in the same way, a general, 
and Dubiicr, tailor to the regiment of lancers, 
a captain. Thus thougandB in the Russian 
empire, after a long acquaintance with the knout, 
are indemnified by at last obtaining military 
rank. 

To get into the fourteenth class is a grand object 
of ambition, for it bestows niilitaiy rank, which 
is the distinction most courted in Russia. 

The Russians have but one degree of nobility. 
The titles Prince, Count, &c., indicate certain 
relations, but convey no essential superiority 
except when connected with great wealth, which 
may however be possessed no less advantageously 
by a member of the humble fourteenth class. 

Nevertheless a Hospodin of the twelfth or even 
the eighth class looks down upon a fourteenth 
man with much the same sort of disdain as one 
of that lowest class of military rank, regards the 
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mass of the populace, even those who form its 
front rank as the members of the three Guilds, 
artists and men of the learned professions. 

Between two Russians of the same class or 
rank, length of service determines the precedency. 
Thus a man of thirty, who has had a ten years' 
possession of military rank, requires humble 
homage from a grey beard of sixty, who has 
worn a sword and epaulets only eight years. 

The announcement, by the word Starzi, of 
seniority of service, binds at once to submissive 
obedience, and when the senior speaks, let what 
he says be ever so unreasonable, the junior must 
be silent. 

The women are extremely punctilious in the 
observance of these regulations respecting rank. 
They consider themselves the representatives of 
their husbands, and daim full payment of all the 
respect due to their dignities. 

The wife of the tailor-general, formerly perhaps 
his kitchen maid or mistress, takes the precedence 
in society, of a countess or baroness, if the 
husband of the latter should be only a captain. 
If visited by the countess or baroness she main- 
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tains exclusive possession of the canopied seat 
of honour, and allows only a common chair or 
even foot-stool for such a visitor, from whom she 
exacts the moat unqualified homage. The inevi- 
table consequence is, that in Russia, education, 
real worth, and integrity, are not thought of 
importance, for they form no items in the four- 
teen classes which exclusively indicate the cha- 
racters of men, the character recognized by the 
state, and therefore that which has a value above 
all other considerations. The homage paid to 
the individual is really paid solely to his class, 
aud if an oiScer of the imperial treasury should 
pilfer, he must not be called a thief by any person 
belonging to an inferior class. 

The rank of the father forma a rule for the 
clfdms of the son on his entering into service. 
Suppose a general raised from the rank has 
a son born while he was a private or corporal, 
that SOD can only enter into the army in the 
same situation ; but a younger son bom when 
the father was a lieutenant, being by birth a 
Russian nobleman, enters the service with all 
the advantages attached to that distinction, lib 
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the same way the son of a staff officer is entitled 

at oDce to the rank of a superior officer, Dia- 

K tinctions of this kind are not uncommon among 

^■IwotherB, the children of the same father and 

Banother. 

Hi Baikow the body-coachman of the Emperor 
j^Kicholas, though originally a serf, hus obtained 
the rank of colonel ; but his son, a very amiable 
young man, is only a cadet iu the Grand-Duke 
Constantine'a nhlan guard. This prorea that the 
youth was born before his father became a major 
or a captain, 

PI-iThis Baikow maintains a grand establishment 
Ibr himself, and is driven by his own body-coach- 
man, as soon as his colonelship alights from the 
box of the imperial carriage. 

It was not long since reported in Warsaw 
that the Emperor had resolved to alter this absurd 
system of service-nobility, at least so far as to 
grant the rank only for the life of the Individual, 
confining the hereditary succession to the ancient 
Russian nobility. Such a law would gain him 
the hearts of the aristocracy, to whom the 
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teatioDS of a coach-box colonel, a tailor-ge- 
neral, or a barber-captain, are very offeuBive, 
notwithstandiug that tlie ancestors of many of 
the great familica obtained their noble rank 
througli the favour of some court pander, after 
having been employed in menial or still less 
honourable of&ces. 

The civil offices in the Russian empire are 
almost all in the possesaion of military persona 
who have retired, either under particular circum- 
stances, or, being of inferior rank, after the 
termination of their stipulated period of service. 
A retired officer, who has served ten years, may 
continue to wear his uniform hut without epau- 
lets, and if placed in a civil department, he 
probably will at least be a circuit marshal, or 
domain magistrate. A soldier who has been 
advanced to the rank of major will at most 
have to write his name, or in case of necessity, 
read a report. Should a retired officer become, 
by the grace of God, a judge, with what dignity 
does he discharge the functions of his high 
office ! In a doubtful case, if the old worm-eaten 
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and tattered ukase, which he orders to be read 
is not decisive on the point, he settles the matter 
at once, by sending the accused to Siberia, being 
determined to make short and sure work with 
all sorts of offenders. An old soldier finds much 
uncertainty and difficulty in obtaining his dis- 
charge and appointment to some civil office. 
Linschuk, my old sergeant, after having served 
out his time of twenty years in the guards,* was 
obliged to wait two years and a half longer for 
his discharge, and even then had great trouble 
in procuring it. 

Upon this event one of my fellow officers 
said to me laughingly : — ^' Our old Linschuk has 
at last got his discharge, and, as a reward for 
his long service, is to be made Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in Cassan.** We put on a 
serious air and asked the old man whether such 
was the fact. He answered that if the Emperor 
commanded, it would be all one to him whether 
he was to be a professor in Cassan, or a cornet 

• A soldier in the line must serve 25 years. 
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in Warsaw^ he only longed to have an hour he 
could call his own^ which was a pleasure he had 
not enjoyed for twenty two years and seven 
months. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Russian serrice*— The Rnssians in Warsaw.— National feeling 

among the Poles. 

** The Russian is brave or cowardly, honest or knavish, 
wise or foolish, clever or stupid, a saint or a sinner,— 
just as it may please his master. He prays and plun- 
ders, is a murderer, and child eater ; yet he Is com- 
passionate and generous at his master's command, and 
he has talent when his master requires it. From what 
other machine could all this be ej[pected? Excellent 
people ! expressly created for absolute monarchy!*' 

Hbnry von Bulow. 

" Prayer to God, or service to the Emperor 
is never lost : '' so says a Russian proverb ; and 
it is usually repeated with the conviction that the 
service is more important than the prayer. 

The term service includes in its signification. 
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unconditional obedience to the authority of a 
superior, even though that superior should be 
only one class above the person he commands. 
This blind obedience extends from the g^'neraf 
or minister, down to the common soldier or 
clerk, through all offices and classes in which 
service confers dignity. 

An affair of service, as it is styled, takes place 
of all other considerations, and the man who 
has quietly realized a fortune at the expense of 
the state, affects the most scrupulous consci- 
enciousness in the fulfilment of any prescribed 
duties which are calculated to make him feel tlie 
full extent of his own slavery. 

Every verbal command given by a military 
officer to a soldier, or by a civil officer to a 
Dentshik, or vassal, is answered by the words 
Slushey Hospodin, (I obey my Lord) ; and the 
individual who gives the order may confidently 
trust to Its punctual fulfilment, as its neglect 
would be punished by a severe flogging. 

While a Russian is receiving commands, he 
stands stock still like a soldier, without moving 
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leg or arm^ and at the close of every sentence 
delivered by his Lord^ he murmurs ^^ Shishey 
Hospodin/' 

The slavish subjection of the lower ranks, and 
the arrogance of Russian upstaits, which in 
Warsaw are carried to such unlimited extent^ 
are nevertheless quite at variance with the national 
character of the Poles. The Russian classifica- 
tion of ranks is, moreover, offensive to the pride 
of the Polish nobUity, whom it deprives of their 
dignity and reduces to a mortifying inferiority. 

The natural pride of the Poles is extraordinary. 
It animates every rank, from the prince to the 
beggar, and manifests itself at every opportunity. 
But this pride is in unison with the national 
feeling, and however vain and empty it may be, 
the source whence it springs, — a spirit of nationa** 
lity is honourable, and not unfrequently leads to 
great actions. 

In thus acknowledging the good qualities which 
distinguish the Poles as a nation, I am not blind 
to their faults, and among these I number levity, 
vanity, proneness to .break their word, unfairness 
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in judging of other nations, and extravagant pre- 
judice in favour of everything Polish. 

These traits in the shady side of the Polish 
national character, I observed to be universal with 
a few exceptions which I must make in favour 
of men of very superior education. 

Spirit is a quality in which the Poles are never 
deficient. One of the most marked distinctions 
between the Poles and the Russians appears to 
me to be, that the former are remarkable for 
spirit and the latter for judgment. Even the 
Polish beggar is animated by a spirit which glows 
for Ilia country when the slightest occasion calls 
it forth ; and the Russian bondman possesses a 
degree of judgment and good sense which is 
always present and available at the required 
moment. 

Warsaw swarms with Russian civil ofQcers, 
most of whom are obliged to wear their ofBcial 
costume. The streets too are thronged with 
Russian equipages, for a Russian finds it easy 
to live in good style in Warsaw. There he 
receives his salary in silver roubles, while in 
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Russia it would be paid to him only in paper. 
At the noon promenade in Warsaw^ Russian 
carriages and four are seen driving one after 
another from the suburb of Cracow to St. Alex- 
ander's Church :— -and on the foot pavement 
Russian uniforms predominate. 

A coachman in the Polish national livery is 
seldom seen in Warsaw ; and if by a rare chance 
an old Pole should venture to shew himself in 
his national costume^ he seems to glide along 
like a midnight ghost 

In shorty the national feeling of the Poles was^ 
at this time, painfiiUy wounded at every step 
in Warsaw, and it may easily be conceived that 
continued grievances preying upon the minds of 
all classes of the people grew at last into a 
bitter national hatred which longed for revenge. 

Relying on the franchises conceded to them by 
the constitution which the Emperor had sworn to 
maintain, it is not surprising that a few individuals 
should form the bold idea of asserting those rights 
which had been violated by absolute power. 

That power was however so fearfuUy strong 

M 
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and unlimited that the courage of the Poles, who 
attempted to oppose it^ and resolved to sacrifice 
their lives for constitutional freedom^ presents 
one of the most extraordinary phenomena which 
history has on record. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Novacoyitsh— Constitution and Monopoly. 

Who that has smoked a pipe in Poland^ or. 
taken a pinch of snuff, or a dram in Warsaw, 
does not know the name of Novacovitsh ! Who 
that has eaten a slice of beef in Warsaw^ and 
slaked his thirst with a glass of beer, is not fami- 
liar with this name ? 

Novacovitsh is a merchant of St. Petersburgh, 
he is also an author, for he has written several, 
dramatic pieces ; but above all Novacovitsh is 
the monopolist of Poland, — a very rich and a very 
great man. 

He keeps one of the finest houses in Warsaw, 
and even my obscure self was once honoured by 
a kind invitation to it. I moreover heard that 
the ladies of his family thought the humble efforts 
of my pen worthy their attention. This is a 
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flattering compliment ! 1 acknowledge it with 
poetic modesty ; and therefore I will not con- 
found together the hospitable mansion of Nova- 
covitsh and the monopolist establishment which 
I find it necessary to notice in these pages. To 
the fair ladies, with whom unfortunately I have 
not the honor to be acquainted, I present my 
compliments ; though, as they are loyal Russian 
subjects, their delicate fingers wilt never turn 
over the leaves of this prohibited volume. 

I never was clever at unravelling riddles; hut 

if I had been ever so expert at such solutions, 

there is one which I should never be able to ex- 

pl^n, it presents itself in tlie question : " How 

^L do constitutional governments and monopolies 

^1 accord together f " 

H Constitution and monopoly ! South-pole and 

■ North-pole ! how in the world did the two things 

H come together in Warsaw ? 

H The tobacco monopoly of Poland is purchased 

^M for some millions, how many I cannot precisely 

H say ; for numbers slip out of my memory as ds^B 

^^ cats out of my pursp. ^H 

^L The monopoly of beer and brandy for Warsaw 
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is purchased for four millions ; and for every head 
of cattle which couies to the slaughter-house, a 
tax of four and twenty Polish florins is paid. 

It is at once melancholy and ridiculous, some- 
thing truely tragi-comic to see a people who 
have, or rather fancy they have a very efficient 
constitution, in such a state that they really cannot 
drink a single glass of caraway without seeing 
in that glass the palpable representation of free- 
dom bartered and lost. 

What can be more extraordinarj' than that a 
constitution, which recognizes in every indivi- 
dual the right of discussing every subject con- 
nected with the interests of the country, should 
be found reconciliable with a system of mono- 
poly ; a system which grinds the bones and ex- 
tracts the marrow of the state ? 

But as has been said, this enigma is insoluble, 
and 1 will not waste farther time upon it. I 
shall only aay that this strange and compound 
idea of constitution and monopoly is calculated to 
distract the brain, and to produce among the 
Poles the same sort of horror of beer and brandy 
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that mad dogs have of water. A real viottopthiM 
liphobia ! 

Salt IB also a government article and finds its 
way to the public through the Royal Salt Office. 
However 1 have the less to say on this point as 
a similar arrangement exists in other countries. 
But whether this is not an evil which requires 
to be remedied, and whether a government ought 
to interfere in any way with trade, except by the 
establishment of magazines to guard ag^nst 
public distress, are questions for serious consi- 
deraUon. It is for the Polish diet to decide on 
them. 

Vodki* is an element of Polish existence, at 
least of the common mass of the people, and the 
climate prompts to its use ; but this spirit is not 
to the Pole quite so much a condition of his 
being, as beer is to the Bavarian. 

The Pole can dispense with vodki, and he 
does dispense with it, even renounces it, when 
he cannot get it, Vodki is beatitude to the rude 
Pole, and who will not pardon him, ^ 
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pair he forgets himself in seeing hie beatitude, 
his heaven bartered away and monopolized in 
foreign bands. 

To the poor, destitute Pole, who is in want 
of every comfort, even a pinch of snuff is a great 
i faleBsing, It is a singular spectacle to see him 
l«^th solemn pauses, in the regular rhythm of 
I the grand elegy on the downfal of Poland, draw 
the rapee up his half frozen nose from the borke- 
, dose* of a fellow mendicant and countryman. 
But this miserable pinch of snuff, the poor 
Pole cannot always command ! even the beggar 
who purchases this olfactory luxury with the 
alms he has received, must pay Hs tax to the 
monopolist, or rather the ill- constituted and op- 
pressive government. The beggar too is per- 
haps a nobleman, whose grandfather once figured 
in Lazienka in gold and ermine, and addressed, 
» with all the point of Polish wit, fine things to 
I the ladies of the court. 

Poor Pole ! In the midst of the fervid heat of 
you cannot quench your thirst 



* Apecnliar ton of imall oval snuff-boz, i 
- of trees, very common in Poland, 
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email beer without paying a heavy tax on every 
glass ! by the consumption of every bottle, you are 
eoriching a foreigner who, having well calculated 
his speculation, pays annually four millions that 
he may gain fourteen. You swallow, out of pure 
patriotism perhaps, large draughts of Polish por- 
ter for which you pay two Polish florins the 
flaak. You throw your money to the monopolist 
and sigh and lament over your lost Borins, and 
your lost country ! Even the bone that you gnaw 
has pMd a heavy tax, an imperial impost. Four 
and twenty Polish florins in the shambles duty 
on a single ox, and consequently every respecta- 
ble bone must pay a few Polish groshes of which 
six hundred at least fall upon every Jews-slice* 
or hatchet cut ! 



• Many of tlio butchers in Warsaw are Jews, who observe 
particular ceremonies in their trade, and use the kaife instead 
of the chopper. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

General sympathy in the face of Poland The cause. 

Warsaw— thy name has a charm to foreign 
ears! — We hear it with pleasure^ and we know 
not why. 

No other city of Europe^ always and in all 
countries, excites such interest as Warsaw— 
Varszava ! 

Is it the mere sound of the name^ or is it the 
idea linked to it which every where awakens at 
least curiosity^ and rivets the attention on War- 
saw? 

It is — what ? The grand but sanguinary forms 
of extinguished ages^ '^ the days of the years 
that are gone,'^ the images of blighted flowers^ 
the dead body of departed power — all these are 
what the sound of the word Warsaw calls forth 
in obscure^ melancholy recollections^ and which 



hovering before our eyes, seriouBly remindB us 
of the passed. 

Warsaw ! the Poles ! are ideas with which 
we involuntarily connect aomethiog that moves 
the heart — but we know not at the moment what. 

But our feelings explain themselves and our 
soul tells UB what it is that so strangely touches 
UH on hearing that sound. 

It is the pain, the deep gnawing pain which 
accompanies the funeral bier of a nation,— Alas 1 
of a whole people, not of an individual ! 

As a sufferer, whose real and deep affliction is 
generally known always finds sympathy in the 
allied hearts of men, so the Pole has every where 
the voice of mankind on his side, and in all 
places where he appears is regarded, nay even 
overwhelmed with compassion. 

In the different countries of Europe, which I 
have visited, I have seen this interest taken in the 
Poles, — an interest quite independent of the 
favour which many of them have found in the 
hearts of the fair friends of freedom in France or 
Italy. 

When we behold a man who has come from a 
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land of bondage where his brethren remain in 
chains confined in three great prison houses; 
when we reflect on the sufferings of his whole 
race^ and on the manner in which his country 
has been oppressed and betrayed ; — when we 
hear of the sacrifices fruitlessly made for delive- 
rance and emancipation^ we contemplate the 
stranger with inward emotion^ and when he bids 
us farewell^ we silently press his hand. — We 
shudder to think of his sad fate^ and our feelings 
do not permit us to utter a single word of con- 
solation. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

I'hi; city of Warsaw — Palaces of the Mngnales — The King 
palace — The library — Dr. Liadp — Tho prolestanl churcl 
Pastor Tetzner and the Grand-Dulie. 

Warsaw is situated on the left bank of the 
Vistula. The city stands on high but not rocky 
ground. There are two pontoon bridges across 
the river leading from Warsaw to Praga, but they 
are always broken up at the setting in of the 
frost. 

The Vistula is at this part one of the broadi 
rivers in Europe, Above the first bridge there ia 
the tolerably large island, of the Saxon Boars. 
It is inhabited by some German fauiilies from 
West Prussia (here called Swabians), and in 
summer it is the Sunday's resort of the German 
inhabitants of Warsaw; for the Germans 
whatever part of the world they may 
make Sunday a day of recreation, 
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Viewed from the Boars or from Praga, War- 
saw presents an imposing aspect. Its length, 
along the bank of the Vistula, is about a German 
mile and a half, and at the lower or western end 
it is terminated by an enormous building called 
the crown barracks- 
There are no very high steeples in Warsaw. 
The most conspicuous are the two spires of the 
Church of the Cross in the New World, which 
resemble the spires of the Theatine Church at 
Munich, and like the latter they are portal spires 
and of equal height. The parish church of the 
old tovni with its gothic steeple, reminds the 
German of St. Thomas's Church at Leipzic. 
^_ Warsaw is surrounded by mean mud walls, 
Birhicb owing to their great extent cannot answer 
the purpose of fortification. These walls encom- 
pass corn-fields, gardens, pasture-grounds and 
promenades, besides the busy city of Warsaw. 
The city, which is divided into three parts, 
the Old Town, the New Town and the New 
^_World, forms a eemi-circle on the bank of the 
^KFistida. The principal streets, those through 
^Kwbich the Grand-Duke Constantine daily drives. 
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are in fact roads, being paved only on the eloping 
part next the foot path. In eoine places this 
pavement is of free atone. 

The principal streets in Warsaw are the Ho- 
ney Street, (Miodova Ulica) j the Long Street, 
(Dluga Ulica) j the New World, (Novi Sviat) ; 
and what is styled the Cracow suburb. This 
last, however, instead of being a suburb is in 
fact the central point of the business and bustle 
of Warsaw, for the city has been extended three 
or four versta beyond the Cracow suburb, and 
the part thus added, is called the New World, 

In its general aspect, Warsaw is not inferior 
to some of the first cities of Europe : Vienna luid 
Lyons for example ; but it possesses neither the 
gcuety of the former, nor the trading bustle of 
the latter. 

About a hundred and fifty palaces, some boilt 
in the old Italian and some in the modern style, 
are interspersed among miserable houses and 
barracks. The barracks however are every year 
gradually disappearing, and neat private houfies, 
and in some places elegant palaces are rising on 
their sites. 
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Among the palaces of the Magnates one of 
the newest is particularly worthy of notice. This 
is the residence of Count Patz in the Mio- 
dova Ulica^ which is built rather in the ancient 
Roman^ than in the modem style. The building 
and also the statues with which it is adorned, 
are the work of Italian architects and sculptors^ 
It is not yet quite completed. Count Patz has 
conferred great benefit on his country by bring- 
ing several artists from Rome and Paris to War- 
saw^ where their example at least has a salutary 
influence.* 

Besides Count Patz there are other Polish Ma- 
gnates who keep their painters, librarians, &c. 
noblemen who have hitherto, for the most part, 
lived abroad, as their native air does not agree 
with them. 

Among the fine buildings of the Polish capital 
the new theatre may very properly be .included. 
It is a building of colossal magnitude, and will 

* Among these artists are the sculptor Loiiis Kauffmann 
from Rome, and d'Achiard from Florence, who are employed 
by Marconi, the government architect. 
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when completed be an ornament to Warsaw, that 
is if the latter city does not share the fate of 
Praga; which may Poland's good genius forbid. 

The Exchange and the office of the Minister of 
Finant«, form both together an immense whole, 
and were it not for the absurd style in which 
the latter is built would have a very grand effect. 

The king's palace should properly have been 
noticed first, but as Poland does not enjoy the 
rights of a kingdom, the royal palace is not a 
very important object on the topographical map. 
It however forms a pleasing point in the picture, 
on the bank of the Vistula, where it rises ma- 
jestically and commands a fine prospect. The 
front, which looks to Sigismund Square, is less 
imposing and is inferior in beauty to most of 
the palaces of the Magnates. It contains spacious 
apartments, and is kept in good condition. 

The library which is situated in the same plea- 
sant part of Warsaw as the king's palace, has 
recently been repaired. Attached to the library, 
there are several large buildings containing the 
lecture rooms of the Gymnasium and the Uni- 
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versity. The library is under the direction of 
Dr. Samuel Gottlieb Linde^ a learned and clai- 
mable man. He is well known among linguists, 
as the author of a Sclayonic Dictionary, a ^gan- 
tic work, which for laborious research may be 
compared to one of liie labours of Hercules. 

Dr. Linde has claims on the gratitude of the 
German Protestant community at Warsaw, for 
as Consistorial Counsellor and a member of 
the Commission of Education, he obtained by 
his exertions the ratification of the Emperor's 
declaration in favour of the Protestants. To 
what extent this declaration operates, I do not 
know. 

, Through his influence we obtained the use of 
a building for a German church. This building 
was a rotunda near the Saxon Square, surrounded 
by a pleasant grass plot. Adjoining it was a 
house for the clergyman Tetzner, who together 
with two other clergymen had the spiritual charge 
of the German Protestants in Warsaw. In the 
winter of 1829, Tetzner well nigh received a 
box on the ear from the Grand-Duke. His 
^offence was having married a uhlan officer, 
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named Minini, a member of the Greek church 
to his cousin, the daughter of Colonel Michael. 
Tliough the marriage was performed by permis- 
sion from St. Petersburgh, yet it nevertheless 
roused the indignation of the Graud-Duke, and 
Colonel Michaelj together with hia son-in-law 
were put under arrest for a month. 

The advice given by an adjutant fortunately 
averted the box on the ear intended for Pastor 
Tetzner, who threw himself at the feet of the 
Grand-Duke and performed that act of hu- 
niiliation to His Highness's satisfaction. Tetz- 
ner, who had been forbidden to preach, was 
then permitted to resume his spiritual duties, Qnd 
to offer up prayers for the health and prouperity 
of the Grand Duke. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The Saxon Gardeiu— The Promenade,— The Russian Hussar and 

the Banker's wife. 

The entrance to the Protestant parsonage 
house corresponds with one of the gates of the 
Saxon garden, of which we will now take a 
syrvey. 

This garden is of tolerable extent, and though 
intersected by a broad alley or promenade, it 
is in other respects laid out in the style of an 
English park, and is surrounded by an iron 
railing. 

On a Sunday evening the Saxon garden is the 
resort of the fashionable society of Warsaw* 
The principal alley is thronged with figures, 
which, though animated with life and motion, 
nevertheless resemble the stiff puppets which 
decorate the rooms of a Marchande de modes^ 
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These figures are of all eorta and descriptiooa ; 
old aiid young, handsome and ugly, little and 
big, slender and stout, coquetieh brunettes, and 
languishing blondines. 

Mendel, the celebrated tailor, contributes not 
a little to heighten the effect of the gay eccne 
in the Saxon garden ; for he sends the handsomest 
guard uniforms to the promenade. Sometimes 
a Polish officer is seen mingling in the throng, 
but he finds himself eclipsed by the guards, 
and he postpones his revenge till the 2!)th of 
November 1S30. 

The Russian commissariat ofGcers, military 
clerks, regiment, staff, and veterinary surgeons, 
masters of bands, &c., form a sort of intermediate 
species between the military and civil pronie- 
naders in the Saxon garden. The appearance 
of these Russians is not quite so offensive to 
the national vanity of the Poles. 

Their uniform is the well knoivn Russian green, 
with coloured facings and pantaloon braidings, 
no epaulettes, " regulation" hats without feathers, 
ewords and hilts. The staff ofBcers wear spurs, 
and the colonels and generals wear an epaulette, 
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or rather an ugly kind of shoulder knot. Ab 
to gentlemen in plain clothes but few shew them* 
selves on the Saxon garden promenade^ for though 
they may dress in strict conformity with the 
newest bulletins of fashion^ the ladies scarcely 
deign to bestow a look on them-— every female eye 
is ri vetted on Mendel's laced uniforms. 

Near the confectioner's, on the left, of the 
entrance to the garden^ there is a groupe which 
we will stop for a few moments to observe. 

An enormous blacky. white^ and yellow Sultan^ 
(plume) droops like a weeping willow over a 
shining beaver sturmer, which, ^^ according to 
regulation," is put on square over a profusion 
of carefully curled hair. 

The wearer of this hat and plume is a slender 
young man in a hussar's undress uniform ; that 
is to say, a green frock with silver buttons and 
crimson facings, a massive silver epaulette, grey 
pantaloons with red braidings, spurs apd a long 
sabre in a steel sheath. 

This costume adorns the tight laced figure 
of a rich comet from Moscow, who in one day 
squanders away as much money as would support 



Bomc men for a whole year. To the vexation and 
envy of the generals, he keeps six riding horses :— 
an Arabian, a milk white cossack, an English 
Korrel, an Andalusian, a Hungarian, and a Polish 
horse, all without flaw, and of the finest breed, 
'ilie English sorrel is at this moment harnessed 
to a cabriolet, which stands at the " Iron Gate," 
under the care of a smart groom in blue and 
silver livery, on whom a passing nursery>maid 
bestows a smiling glance. 

llie cornet is playing with bis glove, and stands 
with his body inclined forward in a sort of 
boiving attitude, for he is conversing with some 
ladies. 

A fat portly mamma in a dress of rich silk and 
Brussels lace, made after the newest fashion, lets 
her rich Terneaux shawl slip off her shoulders 
and drag on the ground, for the purpose of 
shewing that she can afford to be careless of such 
valuables. The features of the old lady betray 
her Hebrew origin, and her locks, which once 
were of the blackest black, have now a shade 
of blue grey: — the good old lady has no suspi- 
cion that the leaves of the Old Testament con- 
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verted into papillottes will not preserve the 
beauty of her coiffvare^ and that in this silly 
worlds men like blue eyes better than blue 
hair. 

This piece of oriental antiquity is accompanied 
by two daughters and a niece^ who^ while they con- 
verse with the handsome hussar cornet^ shew off 
all the fine airs in which their Swiss governess has 
initiated them. The cornet^ on his part^ who has 
been bred in the St. Petersburgh school, is more 
an adept in gallantry than in tactics ; the latter 
indeed is a branch of knowledge which would not 
be of much use to him in Warsaw. A baptized 
nephew of the old lady is engaged in adjusting 
his manchetteSf and counting the course of ex- 
change with his waistcoat buttons. 

The conversation between the young hussar 
and the ladies turns on the Chlap milionowe, (the 
Peasant worth a million) a dramatic piece, recently 
brought out with great ^lat at Warsaw. 

The hussar, who is a connaisseur of art, pro- 
nounces a high eulogium on the scenery painted 
by Siguor Zagetti, a Venetian artist. The old 
lady declares herself quite charmed with the 
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music, in which she traces a great resemblance to 
Mozart and Rossini j but she caonot reconcile 
herself to the indecorous nudity of the actress 
who personates Spring. — At this last remark the 
young ladies blush, and their eyes which have 
hitherto been fixed on tlie face and figure of the 
hussar ofBcer, are gradually cast down, until they 
descend to his boots. 

The old lady's awkward nephew who has 
several times yawned during this conversation, 
suddenly interrupted it by iiiformiug the young 
ofBcer that he has received the ten thousand 
cremnizes from Moscow, and given full credit 
for them. 

To speak of matters of business in the Saxon 
garden is the very extreme of vulgarity ; — but the 
mammon-worshipping youth can talk of nothing 
else ; and he stares with astonishment on ob- 
serving the mortification depicted in the coun- 
tenances of the ladies. 

The coniet politely thanks him for his attention 
to the triSing affair, and gives him to underatimd 
that he will talk about it at another opportunity. 

This trait of good breeding is fully appreciated 
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by the old lady^ in whose favour the cornet is 
already deeply ingratiated. As he has opened an 
account with her husband's house^ and has 
brought particular recommendations from Mos- 
cow^ she thinks he might be an eligible husband 
for one of her daughters ;^but in this as in 
many similar cases^ mamma proposes^ and God 
disposes. 

The unfavourable eye with which the old lady 
regards her fair niece has not escaped the ob- 
servation of the gallant comet. The niece is by 
far the prettiest of the three young ladies^ and the 
hussar resolves to amuse himself by plaguing the 
colossal banker's wife. 

He draws his diamond sparkling finger across 
his upper lip^ adjusts his morocco sword belt, 
twirls his perfumed curls, and with the sen- 
timental air of a lounger in a Parisian salon, 
asks the niece how she likes Bulgarin's last new 
novel, as she is the only individual in the family 
who reads Russian. 

The old lady bites her lips with rage ; her 
daughters hang their heads, and would perhaps 
shed tears of vexation, but that their governess 
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from Lausanne has always assured them that 
there is no greater mark of mauvais ton than to 
cry or laugh in public. The hussar continues his 
gallant conversation with the niece, and the aunt, 
as a last resource, abruptly bids him adieu, and 
takes the young ladies home. 

Her resolution is fixed : she no sooner enters 
the house than she sends for her steward, and 
desires him to look out for a Russian master for 
her daughters, with strict injunctions that be 
must be a man of a certain age, and not a Jew. - 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

The Kraczinski Gardens— The Franciscan Street — ^The Jews. 

Thb Kraczinski gardens like the Saxon gardens 
are a public promenade^ and like the latter they 
possess the attraction of shady walks and a Caf^* 

At certain hours the company in both gardens 
is the same ; for it is customary to walk from the 
one to the other. 

The seats on either side of the grand walk 
are filled with ladies^ who resort to the Kraczinski 
gardens to see and to be seen, and to admire the 
uniforms of the officers. 

In summer, (that is to say in the Polish spring) 
the Kraczinski gardens are much visited on ac- 
count of some artificial mineral waters which are 
sold there. Here many a love sick heart meets 
the object of its adoration, without oiBFence either 
to Novozilzov or the Grand-Duke Constantine 
Cezarewitsh. The latter by some means or other. 



never faila to discover every liaison lu which his 
officers may happen to be engaged. 

These gardens situated as they are ■within the 
capital, urc not less ornamental than useful, for 
many officers, both civil and military, have lived 
and died in Warsaw without ever passing the 
gates of the city except on duty. The officers 
arc state prisoners iii the strictest sense of the 
term. 'ITiey seldom go out of the city, for on 
returning in the evening they must give their 
names, which are then forwarded to the Bel- 
vedere. 

Where did he go ? — What was he doing there ? 
— Was he alone, or was any one with him? — 
These are questions from the Grand -Duke's lipa 
which it is not very safe to provoke. All there- 
fore who wish to escape them, pursue the follow- 
ing course in their walks or rides j viz ; through 
the Cracow suburb to the New World, past St. 
Alexander's church, into the alley of the Muka- 
tovska-Ragatka, turning back before they come 
within sight of the Belvedere, and after show- 
ing themselves for a short time in the Saxon 
or the Kraczinski gardens, return home. In this 
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way, officers both civil and military pass their 
lives, year after year, without ever venturing to 
breathe the idr on the other side of the barrier. 

A short distance from the Kraczinski gardens is 
the Franciscan Street, a place inhabited by Jews. 
Hieir shops line both sides of the street, and they 
deal in every thing on which profit is to be 
gained. 

There are said to be ten thousand Jews in 
Warsaw^ but their number may really be esteemed 
much higher ; for though some of them, by way 
of speculation, pretend to be converted to Chris- 
tianity, they secretly adhere to the Hebrew faith. 
The Franciscan Street in Warsaw is like those 
busy districts occupied by the Jews in Frankfort, 
Prague^ Rome, Amsterdam, and Leghorn. In 
short, wherever the Jews congregated together, 
they are. characterized by the same peculiarities, 
viz, uncleanliness, and the love of finery, avarice, 
and dishonesty: while the persecutions and insults 
to which they are exposed render them real 
objects of pity. 
. What the Miodova and Senator streets are to 
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the fashionable claaees in Warsaw, the Franciscan 
street is to the lower classes. — However, there is 
nothing from the finest 'I'emaux or Thibet shawl 
which the Jews of the Franciscan Street cannot 
produce to their custoiiiers when asked for. 

The Russian soldiers may frequently be seen 
when occasionally they obtain a few hours' leave, 
moving to and fro in the busy fair of the Fran- 
ciscan Street, where they spend a portion of their 
pay in the purchase of little articles of which 
they stand in need. They wander about looking 
earnestly at every thing, and when they see any 
object they would wish to purchase, they anxiously 
reflect whether it is conformable to "regulation." 
If they wish to purchase thread, for example, 
the lancers of the Constantine regiment, want 
only blue and red; the cuirassiers only white and 
yellow, and the Grodno hussars only yellow and 
dark red ; — and as soon as a Jew spies a soldier, 
he seems to read in his countenance what he was 
looking for : — whether thread, pipe-clay, blacking, 
or soap. In the Franciscan street, many an i 
lucky wight purchases a good flogging for Mms( 
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as for instance in the case of the gloves, the 
seams of which were sewed on the wrong side.*' 
And yet the poor soldiers are obliged to purchase 
many tilings out of their own pay, as the ^^ crown 
aillpwmice " is insufficient for them. 
' On leaving the Franciscan street, and passing 
tlie cloister of the Minimes facing the lunatic 
hospital, we arrive at the barracks of the fourth 
regiment of the line^ commanded by Colonel 
Boguslavski^-— This is the Grand-Duke's favourite 
regiment, on account of the admirable style in 
which it performs its exercise : of which certainly 
none but those who have seen it can form any 
idea* 

Near these barracks which are divided into 
two parts is the jail, whose inmates, except 
the fact of their wearing chains, are not under 
greater restraint than the Polish officers. As 
to common soldiers, their situation is infinitely 
more miserable than that of felons. 

A little further on are the crown barracks, 

* See page 57 
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which coutmn the regiment of Lithuanian gre- 
nadiers, the Polish infantry Guards and other 
troops. 

The immediate vicinity of the city is not 
unlike the Campagna di Roma. — The beautiful 
niina to be sure, are wanting ; for in Warsaw 
the only ruins are the broken spirits of the 
people. 

A very high windmill forms a conspicuous 
object in the scene, and near it there is a se- 
cond pontoon bridge across the Vistula which 
was constructed in 1S29 for the entrance of the 
Emperor Nicolas as King of Poland. Tlicre 
is also a spring which supplies the inhabitants 
of Warsaw with excellent water. 

From the new town, which we have just 
been exploring, we will proceed to the old town 
which formerly included the whole of Warsaw, 
as is obvious from the name of one of the prin- 
cipal streets Podval, (under the wall) which 
runs parallel with the Ulica Modovo. 

The old town contains a fine maikct-placc. 
The streets in this part of Warsaw are, for 
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the most part narrow, and the houses which 
are exceedingly old, have many of them a very 
bad reputation. 

Continuing our course through the old town, 
we arrive in the Palace square, in which stands 
a marble column with the statue of King Si- 
gismund. 

From this square a street runs into the Cra- 
cow suburb, beyond which it extends about 
half a mile under the name of the New World, 
and leads to St. Alexander's church, already 
mentioned. Forming an angle with Cracow 
suburb, the Senator street communicates with 
the square of the new theatre. On . the other 
side of the square, the Electoral street which 
is about half a mile long, terminates with the 
Volaer Rogatka, on the boundary line of the 
semicircle of Warsaw. 

The old theatre is situate in the Kracziuski 
square, at the end of the Franciscan street.*^ 

* I may here observe that in my notice of the guard houses 
of Warsawi (Chap. 15) I mentioned by mistake only seven regi- 
ments of the guards instead of eight. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Alleys of trees — The Poluh Prelate and Ibe stntue of Copernietu— 
Ponifllowski's statue— The Lycenm— The UniverBity— 1 
g:erous fixed ideas — Literature and Bookselling. 
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Ddring the Vice Royalty of Constantine mudl 
has certainly been done in the way of orna- 
menting and beautifying the city of Warsaw; 
but even these improvementa are charactemed 
by military uniformity ; aa for example, the long 
alley of poplar trees , in the new or south part 
of the city, extending from the Vistula to the 
Jerusalem barrier 

These poplar trees afford neither shade nor 
fruit ; therefore oaks or lindens would have been 
infinitely preferable. But the oak, in an alle" 
gorical point of view, is a forbidden tree, and 
the linden puts forth its leaves and blossoms 
much too early, — thus presenting a bad example 
which must be avoided. 
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A venerable Polish Prelate the Abb£ Staszie 
who bequeathed his property for the improve- 
ment of Warsaw, erected during his life a 
building as an Academy of Art which, through 
the n^lect of the architect, was not convertible 
into a barrack. 

From a fund established by this gentleman,^ 
Thorwaldson was paid for the model of the 
statue of Copernicus, from which a bronze cast 
was executed in Warsaw, and erected in front 
of the Academy of Art in 1830. 

This statue was to be uncovered on the day 
flq[>pointed for the interment of the Abb^ Stas- 
ae. The Grand-Duke gave order for a review 
on that day in order to prevent the patriotic 
portion of the military from attending the fu- 
neral ceremony in the Bilani convent; for the 
erection of a statue in honour of a Polish star- 
gazer was a crime in the eyes of his Imperial 
Highness. 

On learning that the poet Niemcewlcz in- 
tended to deliver an address on the uncovering 
of Uie statue, he summoned him to his presence. 

The venerable bard was angrily asked what 

o 2 
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he intended to say on the occasion. There was 
no alternative but to pay some compliment to 
the government, and Niemcewicz replied that 
he Khould avail himself of that opportuntty to 
'* extol publicly the paternal government of the 
Emperor and King, and in particular the gra- 
ciousnesa of His Imperial Highness, who per- 
mitted the Poles to raise a monument of their 
national honour." 

To this no objection could be made, and 
Niemcewicz was enjoined to make no other 
allusion to Poland or the Poles, under pain of 
incurring the Grand -Duke's displeasure. The 
address which had been previously prepared was 
therefore abandoned, and an euJogium on the 
Russian government was pronounced at the ce- 
remony of uucovering the statue of Copernicus. 

Wlien I was in Rome, in the year 1839, I saw 
the equestrian statue of Poniatowski, in Thor- 
waldson's atelier; and five years ctfterwarda 
when I visited Warsaw, I of course expected to 
see it erected. 

Poniatowski's statue, however, was not in its 
detitiued place ; and never would have been seen 
there during the government of Constantiae. 
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The model of the statue was paid for by pa- 
triotic subscriptions ; and only a trifling contri- 
bution was required to defray the expense of the 
bronze cast. 

From all that has ah*eady been related of the 
despotic tyranny of the Grand-Duke, it may 
readily be imagined that some risk was incurred 
by those patriots, whof subscribed to Ponia- 
towski's monument; for however secretly their 
names might be concealed, thev immediately 
found their way into the list of the suspected, or 
if already inscribed they were illustrated with 
notes. 

^' The Death of Poniatowski/' an original pic- 
ture by Vernet, from which many copper-plate 
and lithographic prints have been executed, was 
sold at an auction in the public streets of War- 
saw^ for about a hundred Polish florins. It tra- 
velled back to Paris, for no Pole dared venture 
to bid for it even by proxy, for the infallible 
spies would have discovered a patriot under any 
mask. Yet the people cherish an almost roman- 
tic reverence for the hero. I scarcely ever en- 
tered an apartment either in Warsaw or any 
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other part of Poland in which 1 did not Bee Po- 
niatowiiki's portrait ; though beside it invariably 
hung the picture of the Grand-Duke Constan- 
tine Cezarewitsh, as if it were a police licence 
for permission to exhibit the other. 

In the Gymnasium or Lyceum, there are six 
classes, all of which the scholars must pass 
through, remaiaing in each two years. They 
are then, after an examination, transferred to 
the university, that is to say if they be not re- 
fused admittance, which sometimes happens to 
the sons of the best famihes. 

At the university all the different branches of 
education are classified, and philosophy is dealt 
out in doses to the students, spoonful by spoon- 
ful like medecine to an invalid. 

The system to which the students of the Uni- 
veraity of Warsaw are subject, may be compared 
to a course of anti -philosophic cathartics ; and 
anything which resists the operation of this me- 
decine is pronounced to be an unfortunate fiaed 
idea. These unfortunate fixed ideas, however, 
are neither more nor less than what are gene- 
rally denominated sound reason. 
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It is indispensable that the fixed idea should be 
thoroughly eradicated before the poor devil who 
is infected with the disease, can proceed with 
bis studies. 

Should the fixed idea or aound reason prove 
so obstinate that it wilt yield to no remedies, the 
student is declared to be a dangerous demagogue, 
and it is thought advisable to confine him in a 
convent or in the fortress of Zamocz; or per- 
haps he is sent to exercise as a recruit in a regi- 
ment of infantry, or if he be a Russian to make 
a tour to Siberia. 

The Poles cannot legally be sent to Siberia; 
but the law on this subject is occasionally broken. 

The pupils of the Gymnasium, as well as the 
students of the Uuiversity, wear a sort of livery 
which is styled a uniform. It consists of a blue 
frock coat with one row of buttons, and a high 
standing collar ; black pantaloons, white or black 
waistcoats, &c. The students of the University 
have on their collars two white stripes, and for 
the sake of distinction the pupils of the Gym- 
nasium have only one. ITie metal buttons of 
the students denote their different classes, as 
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the soldiers' buttons mark the conipaoy or regi- 
ment to which they belong. 

The students are kept under the most rigid 
restraint ; in short they are subject to rigid bar- 
rack discipline, the least violation of which is 
punished by confinement in the black hole. Tiie 
students are even visited in their own apartments 
by the professors of the University and their 
assistants, and also by spies, who keep watch 
on their books and take care they read no for- 
bidden works, old or new. 

Social meetings among the students are not 
strictly prohibited ; for dissipation is considered 
a venial oEFence, and is viewed with an indul- 
gant eye. Indeed to be distinguished by profli- 
gate conduct is a recommendation rather than 
otherwise. 

With regard to the liberty of the press, it is 
almost un'necessary to observe that no such thing 
exists in Poland, and literature is at the lowest 
possible ebb. The poet Miczkicwitz, however, 
in spite of the narrow boundaries within which 
he is circumscribed, rises like a proud cedar 
ill the desert, whose summit the sun lights 
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fore his rays desceud to the plain. Poetic talent 
like the taste for philosophy and science is check- 
ed in the bud. 

Under Noyozilzov*s administration^ the book- 
selling trade was confined chiefly to school 
books and French novels, which the bookseller 
Glucksberg circulated very extensively. A book 
and music-seller named Brozina was the princi* 
pal dealer in German books ; but no new publi- 
cation of any importance was ever permitted to 
pass the ordeal of the censor. As to foreign jour- 
nals, they were strictly prohibited in Poland as 
they are in Russia. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



The RiiSBian post-ofBce — All letters regularly opened — Foreign 
spies — Liberty incompalible with llie spy aystem. 



Tbb Post office J8 a building of conaideral 
size ill the Cracow suburb. It serves not only 
for the transmission of letters, but for all the bu- 
siness connected with the njanagement of stage 
coaches and expresses. 

All the clerks of the post-office, wear the Rus- 
sian uniform of the Graud-Duke's office, which 
is green with dark red facings whereas the other 
Polish civil officers wear the blue uniform of the 
country. 

In due conformity with this Russian unifomi, 
is the practice established throughout the whole 
dominions of the autocrat, which in virtue of 
a secret instruction, permits no letter to be deli- 
vered or forwarded to its address until it 
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been opened and read. To secure the full and 
complete execution of this order, there is attached 
to each post-office, a number of readers con- 
formable to the extent of the correspondence, 
of which it usually is the medium. If a single 
letter should cross the frontier or pass from one 
part of the country to another without undergoing 
a previous examination of its contents, the rea- 
ders have neglected their occupation. Perhaps 
they were playing at whist or perusing the news- 
papers ; in this way only it is possible to account 
for such an accident. 

If the dexterity of the seal breaker should 
fail to perform the operation neatly, or if a cover 
should be torn in opening it, the whole letter is 
then thrown aside. 

Suspected letters are transmitted by the rea- 
ders to different sections of the secret police, ac- 
cording to the nature of their contents, or the 
quality of the writers or persons to whom they 
are addressed. They send those on Russia or 
Russians to Novosilzov; on foreign affairs to 
General Fenshaw, on military persons, or mi- 
litary affairs to Baron Sass^ who reports either 
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to General Rozniski or to the Grand-Duke 
through Kuriita. Sass has also the Buperinlen- 
dence of the foreign correspondence of spies main- 
tained abroad, of whom there are two at Dresden : 
one a German,* the other a Russian. 

This violation of the secrecy of correspondence 
and the whole of the spy system of which it is 
a part, never can co- exist with civil liberty in 
any country. Men's minds are agitated by the 
painful idea of being depriyed of all certainty and 
safety in communicating with each other. Under 
such circumstances it is not surprizing that the 
indignation of the people should at length 
fest itself in an open contest of despair 
oppressors and betrayers- 
No two friends at a short distance from 
other can correspond without being exposed 
the risk of having all their secrets, trifling or 
Dipnrtant, made known to third parties. If 
persons whose intimacy is most confidential, 
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I obtRined correct information in Wnraiiw of the s 
traosactiona of lliis German, who hud r yearly anlary of lOO 
ilueats from the Grnnd-Duke. He visits aU tlie towns of G^ 
moDj in succession, He passed Che winter of 1827 in 
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of the same family for instance^ separate to tra- 
vel, their best feelings are necessarily suppressed5 
buried in a tomb from which no voice comes, for 
they dare not venture to give expression to their 
thoughts by language. 

When a spy whose infamous office enables 
him to discover in a letter the secrets of 
smother's soul — the overflowings of a warm 
heart expressed in the language of friend- 
ship and affection, he concludes not unreasonably 
that the writer is a man in whose breast a similar 
feeling for truth, justice and freedom glows, and 
therefore that he is greatly to be suspected, and is 
a dangerous man against whom the government 
ought to take precautionary measures. With a 
horror equal to that which this degree of 
sensibility excites, a jealous despotism views 
the declaration of any decided opinion or senti- 
ment respecting the fate of oflFenders against its 
authority. The mental perspicacity of the one is 
not less dangerous than the depth of feeling of 
the other. Against both, as wild enthusiasts 
and visionaries, the same law is pronounced. 
They are numbered among the dangerous fools. 
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wliom it is necessary to confine in dungeons for 
the safely of the state. 

In Warsaw there were several hundreds of 
Russian spies, and throughout the whole of Po- 
land some thousands were maintained. They 
were of all descriptioDs, from the apparent gen- 
tleman down to the lowest ruffian, and in every 
company one at least was fastened like a poison- 
ous excrescence. TTius in no social circle, in 
no family party, could it be certain that some 
betrayer had not insinuated himself under the 
mask of friendship. 

Imagine yourself if you can, good reader, placed 
in such circumstances as these. Suppose your 
brother, your father, your son or your friend, a 
hired spy of the government sitting beside you 
in the domestic circle, and every kind of family 
confidence banished : — then ask yourself what re- 
mains to you, what peace or happiness you still 
poBsees ? You will find little that is worth liv- 
ing for IB left, good reader ! and if you are a 
Pole, cast away my book, grasp your sword and 
avenge your country's degradation. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Cruel treatment of a Jew, by a Russian Officer. 

> 

Thb justice which, in Germany every beggar 
may obtain on appealing at the proper time to 
the proper authorities, was in Warsaw, during 
the Russian dominion as rare a thing as Prussian 
tobacco, which was declared contraband, and not 
permitted to pass the frontier. 

An acquaintance of mine, a lieutenant in one of 
the regiments of the Russian guard, was robbed of 
all his linen and was unable to conjecture, how 
or by whom the theft had been committed, for a 
long acquaintance with the knout had rendered 
his own servant a pattern of honesty and fidelity. 

The lieutenant took it into his head that he had 
been robbed by a Jew, and so firmly rooted was 
this notion that whenever a Jew passed him in the 
street, he used to think of his stolen linen, and 
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say : " I wish I could but catch the Jew who 
robbed me ; I would pay him well." 

Some months after the theft I met this ofiBcer, 
who came running up to me in the street Paying: 
" I have found the Jew. I have gut him safe. 
Come with me and you shall see how I will punish 
him." 

Hia servant had, a few hours before, collared 
a Jew who had stolen a coat, with which he was 
slipping out of the house of a neighbour, a Polish 
colonel. Just at that moment the lieutenant re- 
turned home, and on witnessing the scene, imme- 
diately concluded that it was the identical Jew 
who had robbed him, and determined on being 



Without further ceremony he conducted tlie 
Jew to the police office of the district, and made 
himself the plaintiff in the case. 

The Jew had been caught in the fact ; and 
though he liad surrendered up the stolen goods, 
he was neveithelcss punishable. 

Whips, sticks and swords, lay in readiness at 
the police ofEce, and the lieutenant who was 
intent on the Jew's punishment, heard the follovQ 
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ing declaration of the officer who judged the 
case. 

** If you insist on his being punished now, 
I cannot without a trial, condemn him to more 
than five blows of a stick ; and if he receive them 
he is protected against further punishment." 

The Russian officer laughed and thought he 
would take care of the further punishment^ but 
that at all events the Jew should receive the five 
blows by way of security. 

He promised the police soldier a glass of vodka 
for executing the punishment ; and the Jew ob- 
tained his full allowance of five blows, which 
number the fanatics consider a memorial of the five 
wounds which our Saviour received from the Jews. 

The Jew was now legally discharged ; but the 
officer found a pretence for detaining him a little 
longer. He requested the police officer to allow 
a man to accompany his servant and the Jew to 
the house of another officer in the Cracow suburb 
This officer, he said, had also been robbed and 
he wished him to see the Jew in order to ascer^ 
tain whether he could identify him as the thief. 

p 



The police officer gave permission, and the Jew 
was conducted away. 

Instead however of sending the culprit to the 
Cracow suburb, the officer ordered him to be 
taken to the staff office of his regiment in the 
Vareczka Ulica, 

The Jew suspected the plot and refused to cross 
the threshold of the door. He declared his readi- 
ness to go to the officer in the Cracow suburb, 
being confident that he could not identify him 
as the thief, for he had never he declared robbed 
any one in that part of the town ; but he insisted 
that as he had received his punishment he was 
legally released. 

His remonstrance was addressed to the wind, 
which at that moment was blowing hard in the 
Vareczka Ulica. The police-man was dismissed 
and some orderlies seized the Jew, and put him 
into the black hole where he was locked up at 
the moment I met my friend, the officer. 

I represented to him that he had no right to 
punish the poor Jew : all I could say was of no 



avail. He repeated over and over again, that a 
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Jew bad robbed him^ and that this Jew having 
been caught in the act of purloining a coat, 
nothing was more likely than that he had com* 
mitted the other theft. ^^ And even though he 
should not be the same Jew," added he, ^^ it will 
be DO harm to give him five hundred lashes, and 
«et them down to the other's account.'' 

On entering the office of the re^ment which 
was a miserable sort of barrack facing the ad- 
jutant's abode, I beheld the Jew trembling and 
deadly pale. The cat-o-nine-tails lay on the 
ground, and four soldiers were in readiness to 
execute the commands of their officer. 

'^ Strip him !" said the lieutenant and the com- 
mand was instantly obeyed. 

** Mercy, baron ! mercy !" exclaimed the 
Jew. ^^ You have no right to flog me. Have I 
not received my punishment. I cannot be 
punished twice for one theft. I have received my 
five* You cannot give me my five over again. 
If you had any right to punish me, baron, why 
did you not say so when I was before the com- 
missioner of police ?" 

** Silence^ rascal 1" said the lieutenant. All 

p 3 
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my entreaties in behalf of the poor Israelite were 
unavailing. What could I do ? my friend was 
the senior lieutenant of another regiment. I could 
exercise no authority. Our duties were as dis- 
tinct as our uniforms. 

Two stout fellows seized the trembling Jew 
and tiirew him on a truckle bedstead ou which 
was a straw mattress. The lieutenant gave the 
word of command: "five hundred!" and the 
ceremony commenced. 

After the first two hundred lashes, the 
tenant remarked that the cords of the cat-o-nii 
tails were too dry, and that several of them had 
cracked. " Take a sabre !" he exclaimed. 

The cries of the poor Jew had by this time 
gathered a crowd round the door of the office. 
What was going on within might he easily 
guessed. It was a mere every day afiair. 

The Jew continued roaring " Merey! mercy !" 
Two men held him down by the shoulders, whi 
a third held his legs. 

The clerk's sword was employed — hut it 
only the clerk's sword, and the blades of Ti 
are none of the best. It bent at the first blow. 
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At this moment a confused noise of voices was 
heard on the outside of the door. A minim sister 
was endeavouring to force admittance^ but the 
lieutenant uttered his usual oath : ^^ Pascholl ! 
won kurwor-^ !" and he lent his own sword for 
the completion of the punishment. 

When it was ended^ he said in a thundering 
voice to the Jew : ** Well, are you satisfied? or. ,** 
The Jew bowed his head and said : " Thank 
you, thank you, Baron, I humbly thank you for 
this mild punishment.'^ 

I was confounded, I knew not which to won- 
der at most, the barbarity I had just witnessed or 
the gratitude of the Jew. Like a dog perfumed 
with turpentine, the poor Israelite hobbled down 
the street ; and turned the corner leading to the 
New World. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

A Polish Florin*s worth of Russian Beating. 

Whilb I was in Warsaw, I witnessed another 
instance of cruelty towards a Jew, the particulars 
of which I may here relate. 

In the Lazaretto of Uyazdov there were seven 
Russian officers in one apartment; for it was 
the custom to keep the Russians apart from the 
Poles, 

When I became convalescent I visited these 
seven officers, several of whom were my particular 
friends. 

Entrance to the Lazaretto, as well as to the 
barracks is prohibited to all but officers and sol- 
diers. The Jews in particular, are strictly kept 
out, and the sentinels drive them back whenever 
they attempt to enter. 

Notwithstanding the rigour with which this 
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regulation is enforced, a Jew now and then con- 
trives to slip into Uyazdov accompanied by a 
soldier^ and under the pretext of having been sent 
for by an olBcer. 

In this manner a Jew pedlar once found his 
way into the apartment occupied by the seven 
officers above mentioned, and offered his wares 
for sale. 

I asked the price of a pair of scissors, and 
Baron R- — asked the price of a comb. The 
Jew according to custom demanded twice their 
value. 

'* Dog, villain !'* exclaimed the Baron. " Do 
you think we are fools ? I will make you re- 
member this. Alexiyeff! here is a florin for you. 
Give this fellow a thrashing, and drive him down 
stairs.^' 

Alexiyeff, a robust looking invalid, who was 
in attendance on the officers, on receiving this 
command replied, ^* Slushey Hospodin Karnet!'* 
and pulled the Jew out at the door. 

After the lapse of a quarter of an hour, I took 
leave of my friends, and was returning to my own 
apartment, when to my surprise I saw the Jew 
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lying on the stairs with a broken head, and 
'bathed in blood. The boards were soaked with 
Eau de Cologne and Oil of Roses, and all his 
wares lay scattered beside him. It was really a 
melancholy sight. I hastened buck to the Baron 
who had ordered this act of cruelty, and brought 
hiiu to witness the scene- 
He beheld it with deep regret : for he was at 
bottom a good hearted young man. He had 
iiot expected that his commands would be so 
literally obeyed, and lie reprimanded Alexiycff, 
whilst I endeavoured to collect the remnants of 
the poor Jew's scattered stock. 

Alexiyeff declared that as he had been desired 
to beat the Jew for a Polish florin, he had punc- 
tually and consciensciously executed the com- 
mand, except that from a feeling of compassion 
he had kicked him only half ^vay down the stairs. 
He added that if the Baron had given him only 
ten Polish groats, he should have dealt out his 
blows more moderately. " But," said he, " after 
all what does it signify ? He is only a Jew." 

The poor Israelite who was a meagre old man, 
luidcrstood but little of tliis Russian explanation, 
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and without even begging for a trifle by way of 

compensation for his loss^ he crept silently away. 

Whether my friend the baron subsequently sent 

him a few roubles^ I know not ; but I hope he 
did. 
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Riissiun mode of settling with a Droski -driver. 

" All good things are three in number :" bo 
says the German proverb. I will relate you a third 
anecdote of Russian barbarity; — tlioiigh instead 
of confining myself to three, I might easily swell 
the number to thirty. 

One summer erening, rather late, I was pro- 
ceeding to Lazinska through the alley of trees, 
and on reaching the tavern, near the uhlan guard 
house, I stopped to get a glass of punch. 

As I approached the door I heard a terrible 
uproar within the house, and on entering I disco- 
Tered that the noise was occasioned by a Russian 
infentry officer who was disputing with a droski 
driver about the amount of his charge. A droslii 
driver is entitled to a Polish florin for every fare, 
whether long or short : if the person hiring the 
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vehicle alights and gets in again^ that commences 
a new fare. 

Which of the two parties was right in. the affair 
which I am about to relate^ I could not possibly 
discover^ amidst the demand and protestations of 
the one^ and the oaths and imprecations of the 
other. I went into a private room, and left them 
to settle the dispute. 

However in a short time the noise increased to 
so violent a degree, that I was induced to return 
to the scene of contest. 

There I beheld the coachman stretched on the 
ground and roaring pitously, while the officer 
was kicking him and beating him with his sabre. 

The women of the tavern pale and trembling 
with terror, were interceding in behalf of the un- 
fortunate droski-driver, but in vain. As the offi- 
cer was deaf to the entreaties of the women, I 
concluded that any remonstrance on my part 
would be very ineffectual. I therefore took my 
glass of punch and left the tavern. 

When I had proceeded about half a verst on 
my road, an empty droski passed me.— The poor 
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devil seated on the box was covered with blood, 
and was cursing the Russians in very good Polish. 
My Russian uniform, I presume, entitled me to 
gome share of his compliments. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Population of Poland. 

The population of the Kingdom of Poland is 
stated by Hassel, on the authority of the returns 
of 1820, to be 3,440,000 within asuperficesof 
2,^93,22 geographical square miles.* 

* Such are the numbers (see next page) as given by the author, 
but there is an evident inconsistency in making a calculation 
by geographical and German square miles so nearly correspond, 
for a German square mile contains sixteen geographical square 
miles. It appears that geographical in the quotation from Has- 
sel is an error of the press, for which German should be read.— 
Translator, 
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IT IS DIVIDED AS FOLLOWS, viz : 

Tlie Voyvodship of Masovy 331,10 — 481,000 

Kalish 512,24—512,000 

Cracow 21 1,48— 145,000 

SandcHnir 282,30—432,000 

Lublin 3 17,25—490,000 

Podlachia 228 — 286,000 

Plosk 290 — 364,000 

AugUStOV 321,84—430,000 

According to a survey lately published in Paris, 

the superfices of the Kingdom of Poland contains 

2,270 German square miles,^ and its population 

amounts to 3,475,742 (1823); the army consists 

of 55,000 men ; the revenue is equal to 34,231,225 

francs ; and the number of pupils in public schools 

34,523. 

AUSTRIAN POLAND AND GALLICIA. 

Square miles . • . . 1,528 

Population 4,226,969 

Army 58,760 

Revenues 43,500,000 francs 

Pupils 51,010 

* A^ide the preceding page. 
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PRUSSIAN POLAND. 

Square miles • . • • 1,664 

Population • • • . , 23584,134 

Army 51,546 

Revenue • • • . • 35,054,057 francs 

Pupils 49,875 

CRACOW. 

Square miles • • • • • 21 

Population ...... 107,934 

Military .••.... 320 

Revenue. . . . . . . 761,332 francs 

Pupils ....... 4,872 

The number of Poles in West Russia and in the 
Russian governments of Wilna, Grodno, Bialy^ 
stocky Vitebsk, Mohilew, Minsk,^ Volhynia and 
Podolia cannot be ascertained with precision. The 
Poles make them amount to 25,000, by others 
they are estimated at not more than 10,000. 

Those populations within the States of Prussia 
and Austria who in language and manners coin- 
cide with the preceding, and who from their cha- 
racter are recognized as Poles, must be reckoned 
as forming part of the Polish nation. 
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It has been expected that this age so fertile in 
great events would Bee the whole of the Polish 
Nation united under the banners of freedom ; but 
when this restoration of a depressed and scattered 
people shall take place is atill a secret in the 
womb of time. 

But that a people, who for the love of liberty 
may rank with the French, and whom none ex- 
ceed in devot«d love of country; — that such 
a people enould be sacrificed to ambition and po- 
litical intrigue; — should be transferred to different 
governments and have their national name pro- 
scribed and, as may be said, blotted out of history, 
appears to be something in contradiciion with the 
eternal decrees of that Providence, which, in 
spite of all the plana of oppression concocted in 
the bureaux of legitimacy, still watches over the 
fall of mankind. 

It was well and timely s^d by a French Jour- 
nalist in April, 1830— "Poland does not now exist, 
but the Polish Nation will always exist," 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Form of Goyemment. 

^^ Russia and Poland are two separate states un- 
der the dominion of one sovereign. Russia presents 
the model of a perfect unlimited monarchy in 
which the will of the ruler is the sole law. Poland on 
the contrary is a constitutional monarchy in which 
the executive and legislative powers are com- 
pletely separate. In Russia, if the sovereign does 
not chuse to pay respect to certain ancient cus- 
toms held in reverence by the people to the insti- 
tutions of the predecessors, nor to public opinion, 
there is nothing to restrain him. 

^^ Poland has at least a charter with which she 
can arm herself against an unjust arbitrary will.'' 

Such are the words of Dr. G. Hassel in his 
*^ Principles of Statistics" (Weimar 1822), a work 

q2 
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which I make tlic foundation of my observations, 
and from whi(;h 1 shall without further reference 
introduce passages, marking them however by in- 
verted commas, as it is not my practice to dress 
myself In strange feathers. 

Poland indeed " a constitutional monarchy," 
and " has a charter with which she can arm her- 
self against an unjust arbitrarj' will."— In the first 
place it may be remarked that every arbitrary 
authority in government is unjust, but we shaU 
respect the words of our text and let that pass. 

Poland was then a constitutional monarchy and 
had a charter, yet the Poles submitted for fifteen 
years, preceding the 29th of November, 1S30, 
to the humiliation of being oppressed by the 
crudest caprice that any people ever endured I 

Good heaven ! with what forbearance and pa- 
tience have the noble Poles been endowed ! this 
character may henceforth be made the founda- 
tion of an universal proverb, and it may be 
said :— "To persevere with Polish patience !" 
" Patient as a Pole !" — or " Polish forbi 
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patience^ and consequently exalted virtue. Peo- 
ple then who could patiently bear the ch^ns 
of slavery while possessing the power of break- 
ing them may well be said to stand forward in 
the attitude of real greatness. 

The more lively the picture we represent to 
ourselves of the state of Poland, and particu- 
larly of the city of Warsaw under the government 
of Constantine, the more decisively do we repeat 
the appeal of the introduction to these pages^ 
and the facts which astonish us appear not less 
incomprehensible than would the situation of 
having to answer negatively the examination of 
a German professor who pointing to a pedlar-s 
pack-horse should ask :— 

May not this animal be transformed into a 
fiery Pegasus?" 

After this fair declaration it will not offend 
the noble Poles if I own that while I lived 
among them I often compared the whole peo- 
ple to a worn out pack-horse whose back is 
a register of scourges, whose knees tremble un- 
der him from hunger and weakness* whose look 
is sad and sorrowful, — whose entire life is in- 
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diacribable wretch ednesB. Notwithstanding ull 
that is amd of the progress of distress and pau- 
perism in England the poor laws of that coun- 
try give to misery a protection which under 
Russian rule and their constitutional charter is 
totally wanting to Poland. 

But I readily confess that 1 was very igno- 
rant of the political affairs of Poland, when in 
Warsaw I once put the following question to 
a Pole : — " How was your constitution over- 
thrown, and when did it cease to have force ?" 

This question had reference to a ukase, the 
issuing of which was not known to me, as I 
was at the time in another country where 1 
was too much occupied to pay attention to the 
details of transactions in Poland. 

" Good heavens !" replied the Pole, " we still 
have a constitution which his Imperial Majesty 
our constitutional king was so good as to give 
us and to swear to maintain. You see there- 
fore that we have a sworn constitution, and 
that the Emperor's brother has only shorn it as 
he does the heads of his recruits." 

I stared at my Polish friend who after a 
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pause said : — ^^ You wear a Russian uniform. 
Do you know that you cannot legally appear 
in that dress in Warsaw except as a foreign 
guest, and that according to our constitution 
no Polish troops can be sent to Russia, and 
no Russian introduced into Poland." 

I hastily replied : — ^^ My dear sir, you labour 
under a mistake, the Grand Duke-Constantinei 
is surrounded by seven thousand Russian guards, 
and do you mean to say that he has no right 
to have these troops here ?" 

^^ Certainly, he has not the right of intro- 
ducing a single squadron or a single company 
of Russians into Poland, He possesses no right 
of doing sQ except the right of arbitrary power, 
if such can be said to give right." 

" I do not on the other hand deny,'' conti« 
nued the Pole, " that the quartering of five 
regiments of Russian guards in Warsaw en- 
courages trade, as each regiment throws into 
circulation annually more than a million of 
silver roubles, and thereby enriches our city; 
but this is a gain at the expense of our 
hoQour, which is daily offended by the arbi- 
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trary acte of the Grand-Duke ConstantiiMjitl 
who is protected in the exercise of an : 
lute power by Ids Russian garrison. 

" The siglit of the Russian uniform cannot b 
otherwise than hateful to ub though 
Poles wear it, because prudence teaches thei 
to " put a good face on a bad business," and' 
hard necessity compels us to submit to an 
iron yoke which fetters our acts, our words 
and even our thoughts. Whatever way we 
turn, we find ourselves confined and oppressed 
by the heavy chain of despotism,— and i 
only sigh over our violated rights." 

This declaration of the Pole made no elif 
impression on me at the moment. 1 reflected 
on what might happen if the Poles were to I 
driven to revolt. Might they not easily ex- 
pel us, strong as we are ? ~ or what if they 
should rise some night and massacre the whole 
of us ? But when I looked over to St, Alei 
ander'a Church, and saw the military powi 
and pomp near it, I laughed at the idea I had 
formed, which seemed to me as unlikely to be rea- 
lized aa that of the patron Saint of that edifice ■ 
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should come to drink tea with me in the evening 
and make one of a party at whist. 

*^ No ! no ! while the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine and Novosilzov are in Warsaw no Ma- 
zurka can be danced there." I said to myself 
in silent reflection. 

It is quite impossible that even ten indivi- 
duals can meet for the most harmless purpose 
without being closely watched ; how then are 
the unwelcome guests to be turned out of War- 
saw when it would require hundreds and thou- 
sands to unite for that purpose ? 

You may go then without fear to drink your 
Russian tea and smoke your Polish pipe ; no Pole 
will disturb you. Thus thought even in the middle 
of November in 1830 almost every man who wore 
a Russian uniform in Warsaw. However after 
all I could not help closing my soliloquy with the 
confession : if the honest Poles were to rise 
on you and your worthy comrades and cut the 
throats of the whole gang of you, the thing 
would be just what they have a right to do. 
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of State and laid before the Diet in virtue of 
the Emperor's command. The Diet b composed 
of two Chambers, 

1. The Senate, which consiats of thirty 
bers ; namely ten Bishopg named by the Em^ 
peror and confirmed by the Pope, ten Voyvodes, 
and ten Castellans, who nominate the Counscllers 
of State. The President in appointed by the 
Emperor. 

The Senators have their seats for life. 

The laws after being discussed by the Chamber 
of Deputies, are submitted to the Senate, which, 
with the exception of certain cases, adopts them. 

M. The Chamber of Deputies has sixty mem- 
bers who are chosen from the assemblies of the 
nobles of the circles, and who must have at- 
tained the age of forty. For the purpose of 
their election the country is divided into forty 
commercial assemblies, eight for Warsaw, and 
thirty two for the rest of the territory. Every 
commercial assembly must have 600 voters. 
The Depxities are elected for nine years, and oiie 
third of the Chamber is elected every three 
years. The President is a Marshal appointed 
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by the Emperor. The members of the Council 
of State have seats and a deliberative voice in 
the'Chamber. 

The Chamber appoints three Commissions of 
five members each, for the Finances, Civil Law, 
and Criminal Law. Only the members of these 
Commissions and the Ministers have the right 
of speaking in the Chamber, the other members 
decide by a silent vote. 

The diet of a circle assembly consists of the 
nobles of the circle ; in the commercial assembly 
the owners of land who are not nobles and 
other persons having the right to vote, but who 
must not be less than twenty years of age. 
They are convoked by the Sovereign and, under 
the presidency of a Marshal, chuse the Deputies. 

In taking a retrospective view of Poland and 
Warsaw, under the dominion of the Grand-Duke 
Constantine with reference to this constitution, 
the Pole appears in the character of a substantial 
husbandman who is not allowed to walk in his 
own garden, to pluck an apple from his own 
tree, nor to eat a potatoe grown in his own 
land ; for he has got in his house an unbidden 
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guest, who disputes the right of property with 
him, turns him out of his garden and places 
sentinels round tlie walls who refuse him ad- 
miseion and take good care that he shall not 
have a single apple or potatoe. Nay, spies and 
eves droppers are employed to watch all his 
motions and to ascertain whether he has any 
thought of attempting to recover possession. 

In contradiction to article 1st the legislative 
and executive power never was divided. On the 
contrary, the whole was concentered in the person 
of his Imperial Highness the Grand-Duke Con- 
stantine Cezarevitsh, Generalissimo of the Russian 
Cavalry, and Commander of the Polish Lithuanian 
aruiy. He was the beginning and the end of 
every thing. 

As to article 3, what has been awd respecting 
the hurling of the wheelbarrow in Saxon square,* 
shews that the ancient law referred to was com- 
pletely set aside, if it had ever been allowed 
to operate under the government of the Grand- 
Duke. 
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Article 6 is downright irony, and this might 
well be sufficient to say on the subject. 

But we are told " the press is free ! " O vio- 
lated truths what a declaration ! The press in 
Poland free ! when scarce a book dare be printed, 
and when the printing of any thing approaching 
toitb k out of the question I 

The press free indeed ! while hundreds and 
thousands were daily put under arrest, for some 
expression of their thoughts and feelings, not by 
Writing, but orally, and with fear and hesitation I 

The press said to be free ! whea a German 
whose name has escaped me,* a literary man, 
Who was employed as a librarian, by one of the 
magnates, was condemned to serve for life as a 
common soldier, in a regiment of Lithuanian 
infantry ; because, in a public house he read some 
paragraphs of the Polish Constitution to two of 
his friends, and toasted the articles ! 

• If I forget names, which it would be of importance to re- 
collect the situation in which I was when I heard them, must be 
my excuse. The finding of u memorandum of such names in my 
possession wodM have been sufficient to insure for me a fate 
similar to this German's. 
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The presH free ! when the editors of the severely 
restricted Journals did not dare to insert the most 
harmless word without incurring the risk of being 
arrested and imprisoned in the fort without any 
hope of deliverance ! 

The press free, truly ! when scarcely a press 
dared be est^bUshed, for to say nothing of a book, 
no one would venture to print a single p^e, 
without trembling for some malignant interpre- 
tation of a phrase, every word of which, before 
being committed to paper, had undergone the 
most serious consideration. 

This article 6 is realty a satire which does 
much credit to its author. — Honour to the talent 
for ridicule of this Great Unknown ! 

According to article 8, the military is to be 
employed solely in the defence of the country. 
This article must have afforded fine scope for the 
Grand-Ducal caprice. He even went so far as to 
resolve on ordering the whole of the Polish troops 
to march out of Warsaw, in order to supply their 
place by a Russian garrison. — This step which 
seemed Xo him quite simple, became however, 
by the influence of events, a cause of hia owtt 
marching out. 
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The peasant is personally free, and can ac- 
quire property," so says article 12. 

The Polish peasant might perhaps be about as 
free as my dog was in Warsaw, for I certainly 
should not have prevented the animal from learn- 
ing, had he been so inclined, some tricks by 
which he could earn the reward of an extra bone. 
The freedom of the wretched Polish serfs is much 
the same as the freedom of their cattle, for they 
are brought up with as little of human cultivation, 
being able to do little more than, like them, to 
low and bellow to the sun when a new day dawns. 

Article 12 places the Jews under the pro- 
tection of the preceding laws. This is an un- 
truth, and the proof of its so being is sufficiently 
indicated by a single transaction of which I was 
an eye-witness.^ 

Moreover it is stated :— " The people exerciise 
their share in the l^islative power through the 
medium of a Diet ! " 

Another great untruth ! 

I have seen a Diet in Warsaw, and I well know 

• See Chapters XXVII and XXVIII. 

a 
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what sort of share the people have in the choice 
of their represeotatives, and consequently their 
share in legiiilation. 

The law-making and law-breaking power was 
vested as has been described in the Grand-Ducal 
person. He caused the lists of tlie candidates to 
be laid before him, and without hesitation struck 
out the name of every Pole of whom it could, in 
tlie remotest degree be suspected that he would 
venture to speak a word for Poland in the Diet ; 
and if any patriot should happen to be returned, 
the overwhelming majority was ready to nullify 
all his efforts. 

It is true that when the Diet is over, all tbe 
journals trumpet forth that every proposition of 
the government had been approved and adopted 
by that assembly. Those who have had the 
opportunity of taking a near view of the pro- 
ceedings know well how to explain the enigma of 
this boast, and one need not be a Pole to be 
induced, on reflecting on such conduct, to throw 
aside the pen with indignation. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

General Administratiou* 

'^ As to the affairs of goverament^ Poland 
is completely separated from Russia, and has 
its own particular administration. 

The head of the government is a Namiestnik, 
or Royal Stateholder, who represents the person 
of the Monarch. 

The execution of the laws belongs to the 
department of the Council of State, which is 
divided into four Boards or Commissions, the 
three first of which are presided by a minister. 
This council draws up annually reports on the 
state of the kingdom. The three ministers and 
the members of the Council of State are re- 
sponsible." 

Since the decease of Prince Zayontshek, the 
last stateholder of Poland, who died about five 
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years ago, there has been no Namiestnick. 
The Grand-Duke Constantine was in no respect 
the stateholder of the kingdom. The minister^ 
Prince Soboleyski supplied the place of the 
Namiestnick. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The Body politic in Russiay (inserted here for the sake 

of comparison.) 

^^ In Russia as in Poland the inhabitants are 
divided into nobility, clergy, citizens and serfs* 
These different ranks have particular rights, but 
it is only in Pdand that they can take part in the 
government/' 

What sort of share they have in the government 
of Poland has just been explained. 

THE NOBILITY. 

In Russia there is :— 1. The noble of the 
highest and most important rank in the Empire, 
to whom certain privileges are secured; as for 
example : the exemption of his person and 
landed property from all taxes ; but the govern- 
ment levies contributions on his serfs at pleasure. 

Nobility is either inherited or obtained by ser- 
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a. The citizens or burgesses properly 
called. 

b. The three guilds, the memhers of which 
muet prove that they possess a certdn capital 
according to which the tax on their property is 
assessed. Each guild enjoys certain advantages, 
particularly in respect to the freedom of exercisinff 
trades. M 

(.'. CurporatioDs and professions. .^ 

d. Foreigners who carry on business in any 
town. 

e. Nominal burgesses, such as literary men, 
artieits, &c. 

These last possess, according to law, important 
privileges. They are like the two 6rst guilds, 
empt from corporeal punishments. 

As respects the guilds, the arrangement 
simple enough, but the practice is a different 
tiling. A merchant of the third guild is always 
in contempt cidled ckellovek, " man," " fellow," 
and is regarded as a low creature, whom every 
officer and every clerk in uniform may maltreat 
at pleasure. If he should complain, he is indem- 
nified by the knout. It is much the same with 
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jthe second and even with the first guild, except 
that a member of the latter receives his punish- 
ment in private, and perhaps has the disgrace 
afterwards varnished over byn)eing told that he 
suffered by mistake. 

A merchant of the third guild is however 
always a sobaky a ^^ dog," or a wretched durak, 
a ^^ blockhead,*' for he has only a trifle of proper- 
ty, and above all he has not served, by doing 
which a man in Russia can alone become respect- 
able, though he may after twenty or twenty 
five years of service, and ten thousand floggings 
at last merely purchase admission into the four- 
teenth class. 

It is stated that the Russian law grants great 
privileges to men of learning and artists. Yes, 
so far as exempting them from the knout. A 
humanity which certainly deserves honourable 
mention ! • 

However it may be asserted that he who should 
receive a single paper rouble for every stroke be- 
stowed in the great Russian empire, on one of 
these learned men or artists, would soon be able 
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O AxiNiA 1 AxiNiA ! exclamiB Ossif ia Raa- 
pach's IsiDOB and Olga, and the cry of the 
despairing Ossif resounds in piercing lamenta- 
tion through all knouted Russia, and — humanity 
hears not ! 

As to what is said respecting the bondmen'e 
daughters, it is all very well; the law is very 
humane upon paper ; but who dares to interfere 
if the lord choses to do what the law forbids ? 

Reader! do you wish to understand the nature 
of the Russian mode of thinking on tiiese points ! 
That is impossible, without a residence of seme 
years in Russia, and opportunities for forming 
a picture of the whole from numerous collected 
trait». ^1 

Far be it from me to assert that every Russil^| 
" Boul-owner" is constantly and every where 
brutal. Even among the Russians I have met 
with worthy, excellent men, but they were only 
nominal Russians, and really Germans. Through- 
out the whole country the influence of moral re- 
straint is little felt. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Civic rights in Poland- 

'* There are three degrees of rank in Poland. 

I.— THE NOBILITY. 

The nobles form only one body. The dis- 
tinction of high and low nobility is not legally 
recognized. The richest magnate in the law, not 
a more important person than the poorest knight, 
'^Eijues polonus par omnibus y nemini secundus. 

The nobles are extremely numerous.— •At least 
60,000 families belong to the class of which, 
however, only about a hundred are wealthy, all 
the rest are poor. 

In Poland a man who possesses as much as is 
necessary to support him is still called poor. 

" Fifty knights often live together in one 
village; the rich nobles on the contrary have 
princely estates.' ' 
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to prove a capital sufficient to constitute a member 
of the first guild. 

THE SERFS. 

^* In Russia and Poland every peasant* is ac- 
cording to law a bondman; he can possess no pro- 
perty, and is regarded not as a person in the 
body politic, but as a thing, over which the 
owner has complete controul ; which he can sell, 
transfer, stake at a gaming table, dispose of, or 
deal with as it may please him ; but he cannot 
inflict the punishment of death on his serf, nor 
prevent him from marrying, or violate the chas- 
tity of his daughters. These bondmen are known 
by different denominations, as serfs of the crown, 
serfs of the mines, serfs of the nobility, &c.'' 

The above kind of property is estimated, as is 
well known by souls, and the owner accordingly 
indicates the amount of his wealth by stating the 
number of souls that belong to him. 

Then, according to the document which has 

• Not the peasant of the kingdom but of other parts of an- 
cient Poland, as West Russia. See Chap. XL. 
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jast been quoted^ the wealthy Russian proprietor 
can deal with men's souls as he pleases, can sell 
them, transfer them and stake their fate on the 
turn of a die. As to the punishment of death 
a law against its infliction can scarce be neces- 
sary, since it is not likely that he would be so 
imprudent as thereby to injure and depreciate his 
property. 

A human soul is as good as ready money to 
the owner, and if imprisoned within a stout, 
well formed carcase is a profitable commodity. 
It will fetch at the common market price, four 
thousand roubles banco. 

The proprietor it is true is by law prohibited 
from preventing the marriage of his bondsman ; 
but as the proverb says : ^' God is high up, and 
the Czar a long way ofl^,*' and what will harm 
my lord if he does disappoint a bridegroom ? 

Dare a bondman think of preferring a com- 
plaint against his lord ? to whom shall he com- 
plain? to what court? The judge is the friend 
and fellow proprietor of the lord who maltreats 
his ^^ soul*'. Will he not decide in favour of the 
soul tormentor in every case ? 
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have met with in this world, or seen described in 
books of natural history, he is the most wretched. 
He is in a worse situation than the Russian serf, 
who is maintained by his master, and has at least 
a subsistence in return for the cudgellings which 
he receives* 
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CHAPTER XL I. 

Internal Government of Poland— Administration of Justice. 

In respect tx> internal administration, Poland 
differs much from Russia. 

Poland is divided into eight Voyvodships:— viz. 

Cracow, 

Sandomir, 

Kalish, 
Lublin, 

Plosk, 

Masur (Masovia) 
Podlakhia, and 
Augustov. 
In each Voyvodship there is :— 
1. A commission which superintends the pub- 
lic service, and the execution of the laws. 

s 
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2. Sub-Commissioners for executing the orders 
of the Voyvodship commission. 

3. A council of inhabitants^ and 

4. A certain number of town and country 
courts. 

Russia and Poland have besides very different 
legal codes, and each has its particular judicial 
system. 

The Sabomi Uloshany^ or collection of laws, 
published in Russia^ in 1649, though very in- 
complete, is, independently of the decisions of 
the Senate, the general rule by which judgments 
are pronounced. For some years past a national 
code has been under preparation. 

In Poland, decisions ought legally to be made 
according to the old constitutions and laws which, 
however, must give place to the new civil and 
criminal Code preparing for publication. But 
the constitutional laws have no practical operation, 
and the ancient code is only read as an academic 
study in Jurisprudence. ^ 

The inferior courts in Poland are di«trict tri- 
bunals for civil causes, and the Grod, or town 
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tribunals for penal offences. The judgments of 
both are subject to revision by the courts of 
appeal of Petrikau and Lublin, and the supreme 
tribunal of Warsaw which Is united with the 
council of State. 

Two thirds of the judges in first instance, are 
elected ; the rest, and the judges of the higher 
tribunals are appointed by the sovereign for life. 
In all the districts there are Justices of the peace 
who have authority to decide in unimportant 
cases. 

In Poland, the administration of justice is 
as bad as in Russia, and bribery and corrupt 
influence are constantly at work. This might 
be proved by innumerable examples. I shall 
however only mention cases which came within 
my own personal knowledge. 

One of my friends had three hundred dol- 
lars and some silver plate stolen from him, and 
all circumstances rendered it probable that some 
individual t^ acquainted with the house must 
have committed the theft. A recently dismissed 
coachman was the person on whom strong ground$ 
of suspicion became fixed. After repeated exa- 

s 2 



minationB the case was so clear that the of- 
fender was committed to prison, but neverthe- 
less the trial was postponed for three weeks. 

In the meantime ray friend made prepara- 
tion for prosecuting the thief before the Cri- 
minal Court ; but when the trial should have 
commenced, he was told that the police au- 
thorities had discharged the coachman on ac- 
count of ill health and there not being suffi- 
cient evidence against him. 

The police officers had possession of part of 
the stolen plate and money, of which they 
took good care ; for in spite of numerous ur- 
gent applications, the owner never recovered 
any of his property. 

It is common for a family in Warsaw to 
keep in their service one of the Hebrew race 
who acts as agent, broker, and executes eve- 
ry sort of business. This fac-totura is called 
the "house Jew." I sent one of these fellows 
from the house of a friend with forty Polish 
guelders to Mendel, the celebrated tailor, of whom 
I have already spoken. Some weeks after I 
met Mendel, and asked him whether he had 
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received the forty guelders safe which I had 
given to Shmuhlj the Jew, to carry to him. 
The tailor appeared astonished and told me 
he had never seen the money. I then thought 
it right to take him to my friend's house that 
he and the Jew might explain the matter face 
to face. 

Shmuhl resorted to evasion, he said he had 
given the money to a fellow broker named Bar- 
ruch to take for him. This man, on being 
brought forward, denied all knowledge of the 
transaction, and after a long altercation between 
the two rogues I perceived pretty clearly that 
my money was lost. 

The period fixed for my departure from War- 
saw was fast approaching, and 1 lost no time 
in applying to the police. I was however in- 
formed that a decision of the case could not 
be obtained for several months and that the 
prosecution must be carried on entirely at my 
own expense. On consulting with an expe- 
rienced lawyer I found that to punish the Jew 
would cost me full eighty guilders, besides the 
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certain loss of the first forty guilders^ and that 
the tailor inust still be paid. I therefore thought 
it better to pay over again the latter sum and 
to abandon all thoughts of the process. 

In Russia, however, the administration of justice 
is still worse than in Poland. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

Thoughts on the dedication of this work— Lafayette — Chlopicki 
^-Count Potocki—* The ladies of Poland. 

" To the freedom of all the Poles" I dedi- 
cate this volume^ and as a testimonial of their 
rights^ I lay it on the blood-stained altar of 
the age ; fully conscious of the danger to which 
I thereby expose myself. 

Perhaps I ought to have been more precise 
in my dedication, and have addressed it to in- 
dividuals whose answers might have something 
more substantial than I can expect from ^^ the 
freedom of all the Poles," a problem, the so- 
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lution of which is involved in the obscurity of the 
future. Another, in my place, would probably, 
even before he commenced his task, have de- 
termined on the individual to whom it might 
be most advantageous to dedicate it; and with 
this object would have carefully examined the 
geneological list in the almanack of Gotha. 

This however I did not do, and even had I 
wished to dedicate my work to any particular 
individual, I certainly should not have made 
the dedication from the Gotha calendar. Of 
this publication I shall merely observe that it 
has hitherto appeared in the French language, 
and that in July 1830 the French people be- 
gan to cast it aside as waste paper. At the 
same time I wish to say with reference to the 
present and every other production of my pen, 
that I heartily renounce the favour and grace 
of legitimacy, which is usually so unworthily 
bestowed as to render it a disgrace rather than 
an honour. 

Perhaps I might, with great propriety, have 
dedicated this little volume to General Lafayette, 
who has so openly advocated the cause of Po- 
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lish liberty. But it appeared to me that the 
veteran general is so intently occupied with the 
aficiirs of France^ that he can scarcely have lei- 
sure to peruse a work devoted to Poland and 
Warsaw. I therefore relinquished the idea of 

addressing my dedication to him. 

I next thought of offering my work as an ho- 
mage to the Poles; and to send some hundred 
copies to Warsaw, as presents to the heroes of 
the day, many of whom are my personal friends. 

This idea pleased me; but I abandoned it, 
when I recollected that neither travellers nor let- 
ters were suffered to pass the Prussian frontiers, 
and that my literary packets, addressed to the 
brave Poles, would inevitably be doomed to con- 
fiscation. 

But still I could dedicate my work to some in- 
dividual Pole whom I value and esteem ; possess- 
ing a heart animated by the love of freedom, and 
a spirit imbued with all that is good and great. 

1 knew many such, and foremost in the rank 
stood Count Titus Potocki, one whom my heart 
reveres, and on whom I never think without 
a pang of regret for our separation. 



But, thought I, doea Count Titus still liv« 
May he not have fallen in the bloody Mazurka, 
a sacrifice to that freedom for which his heart 
yearned ? May he not have sank beneath the 
lance or the eabre of some Russian lancer, who 
conducted him one Sunday morning to my quar- 
ters when he visited me in the barracks ? These 
were the questions which occurred to me, when 
I thought of Count Potocki; for gloomy ideas 
always flit before my imagination when I thu 
of Warsaw and the " bloody Mazurka." 

i certainly might have dedicated my book 
my much respected friend, and I may do so yet. 

When occasionally my liumour changed from 
senous to gay, I have thought of dedicating these 
pages to some fair and patriotic daughter of 
Poland, But it was difficult to make choice of 
one, where thousands had claims ; for I must 
frankly confess that on tlie score of personal love-i 
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• The celebrated Polish nntiona] dancn was originally JM 
w»r dance of the province of Mazur (Maaovia). The allusion 
ill the text may remind the reader of the phrase: " To dance 
Ihe Carmagnole," which was common at the coroioeocemcnt ot 
the first French Revolution,— rraiuioli 
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UneBS, the palm of superiority must be awarded 
to the ladies of Poland, in preference to those of 
any other country with which I am acquainted. 
But thought I, why not lay my work at the feet 
of some fair and unnamed patriot ? To think of 
thanks from beautiful lips, though they should be 
unheard of, is pleasing. 

Some fair Pole will fancy herself the lady 
alluded to;— from pure patriotism, she will refer 
to the address of the publisher or printer, and 
having seated herself at her writing table, and 
placed her fairy foot on the stool beneath it, 
she will trace with her little hand a few 
lines and sign them with her pretty name, — all 
for the sake of pure patriotism. I banished 
this reverie with the reflection, that should any 
such lines ever reach me through the medium of 
the post, I should have the satisfaction of disco- 
vering that — I had been hoaxed. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

A glance at the Revolution of Warsaw. 

My gaiety, reader, is not the gaiety of a cheer- 
ful and tranquil mind. It is the result of the 
effort 1 make to be gay in spite of a sorrowful 
heart. 

In the Prussian State Gazette, No. 361, (1830), 
I read under the date of Warsaw, Dec. 14th, the 
following : " On the 8th and 9th of this month, 
the Russian troops passed Kurow. The uhlan- 
guards 640 mounted, and 60 on foot, &c.'^ 

When, on the 6th of December, I saw the 
first intelligence of the engagement in Warsaw, 
I trembled as I perused it ; for I thought of my 
friends, the oflBcers of the regiment whose uni- 
form I had worn a few months before. 

The regiment consisted of eight hundred men, 
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besides a reserve squadron in the fortress of 
Modlin. 

If the above mentioned 60 men on foot were, 
as I suspected, the aitificers attached to the staff, 
then 260 men were wanting. But how many^ 
and what ojfficers were numbered among the 
killed and wounded ? 

The grief into which this information plunged 
me, cannot be a matter of surprise 5 and it may 
serve as an apology for many of the faults and 
imperfections of this little volume, for while I 
was engaged upon it, the images of two of my 
departed friends were constantly before me. I 
loved them as though they had been my brothers* 
We enjoyed each other's confidence without re- 
serve, and I would willingly have laid down my 
life for them. 

Besides these two, there were many other no* 
ble spirited young men with whom I became ac- 
quainted, not only in the uhlans, but in the 
cuirassiers and hussars corps which also suffered 
according to the account of the Prussian State 
Gazette. 
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There was not a man in the regiment, to which 
i belonged, for whoni I did not cherish a regard. 
The intelligeace of the death of any one of them 
would have distressed me. As to the officers 
they were all excellent men, worthy to die the 
death of heroes. 

I loved the regiment, from Prince Adam Va- 
ronizki, the Colonel of my squadron, down to the 
lowest uhlan, and I would have marched with 
them to the world's end, in the name of the Em- 
peror Nicholas, King of Poland, for I lived in 
the conviction that the Emperor would never issue 
a command to his guard of honor, the fulfill- 
ment of which would not redound to their credit. 

What was the immediate cause of the revo- 
lution of Warsaw? What particular act of 
tyranny roused the Polish nation to resistance? 
Of this we are by no means accurately informed. 

Tlie cadets of the Military School, supported 
by the students, took the first step. According 
to the accounts given in the public papers, two 
cadets and sixteen students effected an entrance 
to the Belvedere, and the Grand-Duke Constan- 
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tine was only saved by the presence of mind of 
*^ a faithful servant,"* who assisted him in es- 
caping into a secret apartment, while the be- 
trayers of the Polish nation, disguised in general's 
uniforms, expiated their crimes with their lives. 

It was to defend the latter that the Emperor's 
guards of honor, (into whose barracks the Grand- 
Duke Constantine fled for safety) were called 
out — and shed their blood ! 

The cadets of the military school in Lazienka,t 
to the number of two hundred — where the rest 
were does not appear — and two battalions of Polish 
infantry, engaged two regiments of the Russian 
horse-guards, (probably uhlans and hussars), 
and overthrew them. ^The cadets proved that 
they were soldiers, and the fourth regiment of 
Polish infantry honorably supported its old repu- 
tation. 

The people, whom the Prussian State Gazette 
is pleased to denominate ^^ the mob," seized the 

♦ This faithful servant was probably Mahmud-Hassan. 
f Lazienka is near the Belvedere. 

T 
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arms in the arBenal^ and a cadet placed himself 
at their head. This cadet led the people on to 
attack two squadrons of chasseurs of the Polish 
guards ranged in Trumpet Street^ near Saxon 
square, and commanded by the Russian General 
Kumatovski. These troops, though supported 
by the Russian horse-guards, were obliged to re- 
tire. 

The conflict must have been terrific ; and dur- 
ing the two and thirty years of my earthly ca- 
reer, no image was ever so vividly present to 
my mind as that of the sanguinary battle in 
Warsaw. 

It has been affirmed that the cadets of the Mi- 
litary School had solemnly pledged themselves 
to each other, to commit suicide in case their en- 
terprize should fail. 

We may hope, or rather we may confidently 
believe, that every Pole had formed a similar reso- 
tion, so that none might survive to see the last 
spark of freedom extinguished and their country 
again subjected to the yoke of slavery. 

The Poles had no choice : the result of the 
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contest was to decide their freedom or bond- 
age. 

To bow again beneath the yoke of tyranny j 
to surrender up^ but with their lives the rights 
secured by their constitution^ would have been 
to erase their name from the book of nations^ as 
their country has already been obliterated from 
the map. 

Should the Poles fail in their attempt to recon- 
quer their country and their rights, then let one 
vast cemetery say to posterity : " This was that 
Poland, whose glory the last of the last Poles 
carried with them to immortality." 

Assuredly no brave Pole will consent to linger 
out a life of bondage on his native soil : all will 
perish sword in hand, or live for the triumph of 
mankind. 

With deep sorrow of heart I think on those 
whose shades are now wandering in Walhalla or 
Elysium — those Poles who nobly ended their 
career on the 1st of December 1830. Their 
deeds belong to the history of every nation, and 
their names will be recorded among those of the 

T 2 
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heroes of every age. Like Arnold Winkelried 
they threw themselves among the enemy's spears, 
and '^ opened a path for freedom.". On their 
graves I deposit these sheets, as an humble tri- 
bute of my veneration for their memory. — My 
voice can add nothing to their fame* 
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